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DOSTOEVSKY’S NATIONALISM 
By Hans Koun 
I 


The modern Prussian and Russian states originated at about 
the same time in an effort to gain strength by introducing Western 
methods and techniques. Both were motivated by the wish to 
resist the West successfully and, eventually, to triumph over it. 
Prussia’s effort was, like Japan’s a century later, a miracle of 
will-power and national discipline: a small country without any 
important national resources procured for itself the armor of a 
great power. Russia had the advantage of vastness of space and 
abundance of resources. Yet there was another and more im- 
portant difference. Prussia rose in the borderlands of a Germany 
that had been an integral part of Europe: Prussia did not become 
a free state like the Western nations, but she was a law-state, a 
Rechtsstaat. Russia lived on Europe’s far border, separated from 
it virtually for many centuries. The vitalizing intellectual and 
social revolutions which have shaped modern Europe, the reception 
of Aristotelian philosophy and of Roman law, Renaissance and 
Reformation, did not reach and fertilize Russia. While their fruit 
grew in seventeenth-century England in the mighty tree of modern 
liberty, the seeds of which spread from there to America and west- 
ern Europe, in Russia the fragile roots of lawful life and tradi- 
tional freedom which had existed before the Mongol invasion with- 
ered away. Thus the gulf between Russia and Europe created by 
the Mongol rule remained. Liberty under law was unknown in 
that semi-Asiatic region. People and their property, nobles and 
serfs alike, were humble material for the autocrat’s arbitrary will, 
without any legal protection or rights of their own. Peter I, who 
distrusted the West. and wished by the adoption of Western 
methods of production and organization to prepare his country 
for war against , tried to overcome the inertia and backwardness 
of the people by a ruthless despotism and regimentation. Through 
; him, Russia laid the foundation of great power and of an un- 
broken march of conquest in all directions towards an ever-ex- 
panding empire. Her subjects, however, enjoyed neither liberty 
nor law. They were reared, to quote the words of a great Russian 
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historian, ‘‘to an atmosphere of arbitrary rule, general contempt 
for legality and the person, and to a blunted sense of morality.’’ 

The Europeanization of Russia began in the eighteenth century 
through the court of St. Petersburg. In the nineteenth century 
the task was carried on, with infinitely more understanding, by 
the new class of Europeanized intellectuals. They presented a 
brilliant succession of reformers and liberals, beginning with 
Alexander Radishchev as a rivulet and broadening into a mighty 
stream with men who fought devotedly against a stubborn au- 
tocracy for constitutional liberties after the English model in the 
Dumas of the beginning twentieth century. The leading Russian 
historians—of whom Vasily Klyuchevsky was a great master of 
his art—far from idealizing the national past, as so many Prussian 
historians did, exposed the backwardness, ruthlessness and brutal- 
ity of the Russian state and society. They promoted the struggle 
for liberty under law, the true Europeanization of Russia. 

With an astonishing eagerness the best thought of free Europe 
was assimilated, foreign literatures translated, science and knowl- 
edge popularized. The example of Europe and the slowly growing 
individual liberty produced in the highly gifted Russian people 
with their untapped intellectual resources a flowering of the mind 
unprecedented in its sudden glorious eclosion. The works of 
Pushkin and Lermontov, Gogol and Turgenev, Dostoevsky and 
Tolstoy rose like stars of the first magnitude over the sky of 
Europe. The brightest among them was The Brothers Karamazov. 
In that unmistakably and specifically Russian novel, a novel of 
nineteenth-century Russia, Dostoevsky reached those sublime 
heights where Hamlet, Don Quixote and Faust dwell. He was one 
of the greatest artists of all ages, a poet who with a rarely equalled, 
never surpassed intuitive power lit up the darkest corners of the 
human heart and its eternal strife and riddle, anguish and hope. 
But he saw himself above all a national prophet, and was hailed 
as such by his contemporaries. He cherished his journalism, 
which appears to us undistinguished, as part of his mission of 
national educator and spokesman; he voiced in it as in his novels 
the Russian national idea. No lesser student of Russia than 
Thomas G. Masaryk has regarded Dostoevsky as the representative 
Russian and his ideas as the key to an understanding of the Russian 
revolution and of the Russian problem in general.* 

1The best study on modern Russia is T. G. Masaryk’s Russland und Europa. 
Studien iiber die geistigen Strémungen in Russland, 2 vols. (Jena: Diederichs, 1913). 
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Dostoevsky had neither the clarity of thought and integrity 
of intelligence of a Mill or Renan, nor the historical insight and 
broad knowledge of a Treitschke or Quinet; he fully shared with 
Mazzini the fiery heart and the burning apostolate for national 
mission and greatness. Both devoted their whole life to the vision 
of a third Rome as the world’s center and leader. Both were 
imbued with a deep mystical faith: with Mazzini the faith of a 
Western liberal who accepted the English constitutional develop- 
ment and the French Revolution as his starting-point; with Dos- 
toevsky the faith in a semi-Asiatic autocracy which scornfully 
rejected the examples of the West. The problems facing them 
differed even more than their faith. Mazzini found Italy disunited, 
no state at all, only a venerable civilization flowering since Dante, 
in many ways heir and mother of Europe’s proudest cultural tradi- 
tions. Russia, on the other hand, was a mighty state, united and 
rapaciously expanding since Ivan the Terrible, secure in its im- 
perial mission, but entirely uncertain of its civilization, geograph- 
ically half in Europe, culturally hardly yet of Europe. 

Nowhere were Russians subject to foreign domination; as mas- 
ters they ruled many peoples in west and east. The Russian em- 
pire, in spite of its vastness and its undeveloped resources, was 
always expanding further and further. It had only recently stood 
The English translation changes the characteristic title into The Spirit of Russia. 
A second corrected edition was published in Czech, Rusko a Evropa, 2 vols. (Prague: 
Laichter, 1930, 1933). The work was only a preparatory study to an analysis of 
Dostoevsky as a central figure and the key to an understanding of modern Russia. 
Masaryk himself rejected completely Dostoevsky’s world outlook and interpretation 
of history. Masaryk was a “Westerner,” a rational humanist whose philosophy 
was shaped by Descartes, Locke and Hume. Dostoevsky’s central position is also 
emphasized in V. V. Zenkovsky, Russkie mysliteli i Evropa (Paris: YMCA Press, 
1926). The book discusses the critical attitudes of Russian thinkers towards Europe. 
It is written itself in a Slavophile spirit. 

In addition to Masaryk, see on modern Russia Sir John Maynard, Russia in 
Flux, Before October (London: Gollancz, 1941), and Karl Nétzel, Die Grundlagen 
des geistigen Russland (Jena: Diederichs, 1917). On Dostoevsky himself, the 
English reader has three recent good biographies: Edward H. Carr, Dostoevsky, A 
New Biography (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1931); Avrahm Yarmolinsky, Dos- 
toevsky, a Life (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1934) ; Ernest J. Simmons, Dostoevsky, 
The Making of a Novelist (New York: Oxford University Press, 1940). Of German 
biographies the pioneer venture by N. Hoffmann (Berlin: Ernest Hofmann, 1899) 
and especially Karl Notzel’s book (Leipzig: Haessel, 1925) deserve mention. 
Merezhkovsky’s important study on Tolstoy and Dostoevsky can be found also in 
a German translation, 3rd edition (Berlin, 1924). 
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its test: it had defeated Napoleon who had subjected the whole of 
Europe and threatened Britain; the Russian army had marched 
victoriously into Berlin and Paris. The empire’s fast growing 
population, its bigness, guaranteed its future. Russians were cer- 
tain of its grandeur and foresaw its leadership over Europe and 
Asia. When in 1831 all liberal Europe sympathized with the Poles 
in their struggle for independence from Russia, Pushkin turned 
violently against Poland’s friends with a fierce warning. ‘‘ Why 
do the heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain thing?’’ With 
words recalling the psalmist he challenged the infidels, the Euro- 
peans who had nothing to seek in a strife among Slavs. He saw 
in Europe’s sympathy not the desire to help an oppressed nation- 
ality to liberty but ungrateful hatred of Russia, of that very Russia 
which had not bowed to the insolent will of Napoleon and had with 
its blood redeemed Europe’s freedom, honor and peace. Let the 
Western liberals heed the warning: any enemy of Russia would 
be destroyed like Napoleon by her innumerable warriors who, 
from the cold cliffs of Finland to the flaming Georgia, were ever 
ready to meet again Russia’s foes, not with words but with deeds.’ 

This mighty Russia, proudly asserting her powerful position, 
suffered by the contrast of her backward and primitive civilization ; 
she suspected Europe of looking down upon her with contempt or 
condescension. The anomalous situation was resented even more 
because many Russians were filled with sincere admiration for the 
rich and progressive civilization of the West. They were torn 
between a desire for imitation, envy and self-assertion. The ques- 
tion of the relations of Russia and Europe was ever present before 
their minds: was Russia to become a part of Europe, was she to 
follow the lead of Europe and accept its values and standards, 
or was Russia to remain conscious of, and cultivate her deep 
difference from Europe? And in that latter case, was Russia to 
use her superiority to destroy Europe or to save it? Since many 
Russians liked to think of themselves as the only true Christians 
and full of brotherly love, they naturally decided to save Europe. 
The all-consuming quest for the meaning of Russian history and of 
the peculiar Russian way received an added impetus from the fact 
that Russia entered Europe during the age of revolutions, the 

2 The poem “Klevetnikam Rossii” (To the Slanderers of Russia) was written 
on August 2, 1831. See A. S. Pushkin, Sobranie Sochinenii (Berlin: Ladyzhnikov, 
1921) II, 43. 
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rational revolution of the eighteenth century and the political and 
social revolutions of the nineteenth century. Should Russia reject 
the revolution and lead the counter-revolution, as an unshakeable 
rock upon which the revolutionary wave would break and recede, 
thus saving Europe from chaos and destruction? Or should 
Russia accept and head the revolution and thus lead Europe and 
mankind, as she alone could, out of suffering and darkness to 
justice and light? 

Russia’s feelings for Europe were ambivalent in their strange 
amalgam of attraction and hatred, of inferiority and superiority. 
While the Russians felt humiliated by Europe’s free society and 
civilization, and looked to her greatness with admiration and envy, 
many of them could not forget that Moscow was in the Russian 
tradition the third Rome, the rightful heir, since the fall of Con- 
stantinople to the infidels, of the imperial mission and of the true 
faith.* Were the princes of Moscow not the legitimate successors 
of the Roman emperors, like them the protectors of the church? 
Had they not established their claim by great wars and conquests? 
Did not the imperial greatness of Russia dwarf that of Rome? 
Karamzin, the Russian historian of the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, expressed a widespread feeling when he wrote that ‘‘look- 
ing on the immensity of the Russian monarchy which is unique in 
the world, our mind feels overwhelmed. Never did Rome equal 
it in greatness.’’ Out of the very consciousness of her backward- 
ness and lack of liberty grew extravagant dreams of Russia as the 
founder of a new civilization, as the bearer of universal salvation.’ 

3 See Hans Kohn, World Order in Historical Perspective (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1942), 126. 

*N. N. Strakhov, Dostoevsky’s friend and biographer, gives a good description 
of his attitude: “A boundless patriotism—that was the emotional atmosphere in 
which I grew up and was educated in the provinces. Russia appeared to me as a 
country of immense strength, covered with incomparable glory, the first country 
of the world, so that I literally thanked God for having been born a Russian. For 
a long time I could not conceive that there could be men who felt and thought 
differently in that respect. It was equally difficult for me to understand opinions 
which ran counter to this my feeling. When I finally became convinced that Europe 
despises us, that it regards us as semi-barbarians, and that it is for us not only 
difficult but impossible to convert the European peoples to a different opinion, the 
discovery was for me unbelievably painful, and I still feel this pain. But I never 
thought, even for a moment, of abandoning my patriotism or of preferring the 
spirit of any other land to that of my land. Though I often believed that Russia, 
as the poet Tyuchev says, ‘ean not be understood by reason’ and that one must 
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This inner struggle of attraction and pride, this ambivalent 
relation to Europe made many Russians look at Europe with a 
critical insight to which the weaknesses in Europe’s armor revealed 
themselves more easily than its intrinsic but more hidden strength. 
As a result, some Russian observers—alike in that respect to 
Spengler and other Germans—never understood the West and 
underestimated it so much that their descriptions and judgments 
often resembled caricatures. Yet did not European critics them- 
selves confirm this interpretation? De Maistre in France, Carlyle 
in England, and many German thinkers abused modern Europe 
and castigated its decadence and shallowness. They looked long- 
ingly to a past which they idealized romantically. Should Russia 
eagerly accept this modern civilization which was so far from 
perfection? Was Russia not better off for the very reason of her 
backwardness? Had her seclusion from Europe not been a bless- 
ing? Rousseau had contended that the ‘‘noble savage,’’ the primi- 
tive man with his unspoiled feelings, was nearer to God and nature, 
and condemned the civilization of modern cities as empty and 
superficial, separating man through reason from the truly life- 
giving sources of existence. His disciple Herder had hailed the 
Slav rural people of his day as the embodiment of primitive man 
and had prophesied their glorious future.’ What wonder that the 
Russian nationalists regarded rapturously the Russian peasant, 
the common folk, as a superior type compared with the bourgeois 
of the West. Their enthusiasm was the greater, the less they 
knew of the real life and mind of the masses. The peasants ap- 
peared to them living in an organic and natural community based 
on mutual love and harmony, while Western society was held to- 
gether, in competition and conflict, by the coldness of law and the 
brutality of force. The longings of European reactionaries and 
European utopians seemed reality in Russia. Russian national- 
ists used concepts borrowed from Europe to idealize and mobilize 
everything Russian against Europe. 





have ‘faith’ in Russia, I began more and more to understand how it happened, that 
‘the haughty glance of other peoples can not recognize nor understand what glows 
within Russia’s humble nakedness and shines forth full of secrecy.’ The contempt 
of the Europeans served only as a continuous goad which strengthened my loyalty 
to the spirit of my people and promoted my understanding of it.” In F. M. 
Dotojewsky, Literarische Schriften (Munich; Piper, 1920), 65 f. 

5 See Hans Kohn, The Idea of Nationalism (New York: Macmillan, 1944), 
437 f. 
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In modern Russia the influence of Descartes and Locke, of 
Hume and Kant, on Russian thought remained slight. An infi- 
nitely more profound impression was produced by German roman- 
ticists and historians who emphasized German peculiarity and 
uniqueness against the West and the differences in the past of 
Germany and Western Europe rather than their common develop- 
ment. They rejected liberalism, individual rights and modern 
industrial society as products of the West unsuited to Germany, 
which had to find in her own past and in her own character her 
own solutions for her problems. They flaunted their alleged supe- 
riority and depth defiantly and triumphantly before the West. The 
West seemed old, Germany young, and a struggle between them 
was often visualized in almost apocalyptic imagery. 

The German romantic rejection of the West was adopted and 
surpassed by the Russian Slavophiles. They borrowed the guns 
from the Germans but they turned them not only against what the 
Germans considered the West but also against Germany herself. 
“ven for the fight against the West, these anti-Westerners were 
dependent on the West, in spite of all their insistence on the unique- 
ness and originality, the Higenart or samobytnost, of their re- 
spective Urvolk or folkish archetype. With a far greater remote- 
ness from the common traditions of Europe, and with an even 
greater readiness to go to extremes and to reject and despise the 
common sense of the middle road and of moderation—what Dos- 
toevsky and the Russians call their ‘‘ broad nature’’—the Russians 
went farther than the Germans ever did in their rejection of the 
West and in their apocalyptic expectations. There were many 
shades among the Russian opponents of the West: Slavophiles, 
Pan-Slavs, conservative bureaucrats, and lovers of the Russian 
common man—all were united in their hostility to the West, in 
their idealization of Russia, and in their extreme nationalism often 
expressed in assertions of all-embracing love and disinterested 
service. Their foremost spokesman, in Russia and before Europe, 
was Fyodor Mikhailovich Dostoevsky. 


Il 


He was born in Moscow in 1821, the son of a middle-class family. 
He spent his childhood in poverty and loneliness. His literary gifts 
revealed themselves early. He was already a well-known minor 
author when he was arrested in 1849 with some fellow conspirators 
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for a rather innocuous and mild participation in the troubled agi- 
tation of 1848. He was condemned to death, but pardoned at the 
last minute to years of hard labor and military service in the 
wilds of Siberia. There the contact with criminals and the masses 
changed him. He returned from Siberia ten years later as a 
repentant revolutionary. He had left Russia in the stifling at- 
mosphere of Nikolai 1; he now found Russia animated by the high 
hopes of liberty and progress aroused by Alexander II. In the 
liberal atmosphere of St. Petersburg Dostoevsky started at the 
beginning of 1861 to publish with his brother and some friends a 
periodical, Vremya (Time). There his later attitude was already 
clearly forecast. The group called itself pochvenniki, men rooted 
in the soil, the native soil of Russia. They taught that only from 
the Russian soil, and from the Russian peasant masses attached 
to the soil, could the Russian intellectual draw life-giving forces. 
If he uproots himself, he loses his substance and becomes a mere 
parody of himself. Twenty years later, in his famous speech on 
Pushkin, Dostoevsky was to return to his attack upon the uprooted 
intellectual who strays away from soil and people and as a skitalets, 
a homeless wanderer, seeks for alien traditions and sources.° 

The journal was closed by the authorities as a result of a 
misunderstanding early in 1863; a second journalistic venture was 
even more short-lived. These failures did not brighten Dos- 
toevsky’s life; the ’sixties were years of difficulty for him, though 
two events in 1866 were full of promise: he published Crime and 
Punishment, which overnight made him one of the most popular 
authors in Russia, and he met his second wife, a woman many 
years younger than he, with whom he was to live in a most happy 
marriage. But most of the time he was haunted by poverty and 
disease. His debts forced him to spend many years abroad in 
order to escape his creditors. There, in Switzerland, Italy and 
Germany, his hatred of Europe grew into an obsession. Every- 
thing seemed to him vile and mean, and in contrast everything 
Russian infinitely noble.’ His letters were full of bitter complaints 

® The similarity with Barrés’ Déracinés is evident. 

* Theoretically Dostoevsky sometimes expressed an admiration for Europe, 
but it was always for a Europe gravely diseased or already dead. That Europe 
presented a problem to the Russians which they alone could solve. “We Russians 
have two problems—Russia and Europe.” Ivan Karamazov told his brother 
Alyosha: “I want to make a journey to Europe. I know that perhaps I shall only 
find there a graveyard—but every stone cries out with such warm by-gone life, 
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about the rotten and rotting West; as a result of his experiences 
his works glorified Russia even more eagerly and restated the prob- 
lem of Russia and Europe even more insistently.* The political 
events which he witnessed, the wars of Italian and German unifica- 
tion, drew his attention to the international situation. He changed 


such faith in her achievements, in her truth, in her struggles and in her science that 
I know in advanece—I shall fall to the ground and kiss these stones and weep over 
them.” Russians of Dostoevsky’s type pity Europe. “You can not know how 
much we love and honor Europe and everything great and beautiful that arises 
from her; how tormented we are about the fate of that near and dear land, how 
oppressed by the dark clouds that overcast its sky.” 

This pity was mitigated by the hard necessity of fighting Europe and by the 
deep revulsion produced by the contact with Europe. Dostoevsky wrote from 
Geneva to A. N. Maikov on January 12, 1868: “If you only knew, what a stupid, 
dull, insignificant, savage people it is . . . Bourgeois life in this vile republic has 
reached the nee plus ultra. .. . There are parties and continuous squabbles, pau- 
perism, terrible mediocrity in everything. A workman here is not worth the little 
finger of a workman of ours. The customs are savage ... Their inferiority of 
development: the drunkenness, the thieving, the paltry swindling, that have become 
the rule in their commerce! Yet they have some good traits which after all place 
them immeasurably above the Germans.” To these Europeans he compared the 
Russians. While Europe developed her rotting civilization, “we were forming 
ourselves into a great nation, we checked Asia forever, we bore an infinity of 
sufferings, we did not lose our Russian idea, which will renew the world, but we 
strengthened it; finally we endured the Germans, and yet after all our people is 
immeasurably higher, nobler, more honest, more naive, abler; full of a different 
idea, the highest Christian idea, which is not even understood by Europe with her 
moribund Catholicism and her stupidly self-contradictory Lutheranism.” Dos- 
toevsky, Letters and Reminiscences, tr. by S. S. Koteliansky and J. Middleton Murry 
(New York: Knopf, 1923), 29. In his letter of March 1, 1868 (ibidem, 40) 
Dostoevsky promised a great renewal for the whole world through Russian thought 
in less than one hundred years. But in order that this great object may be achieved, 
the incontestable supremacy of the Great Russian race over the whole Slav world 


must be established. 

8In Florence he conceived the idea of writing a great national epic, a cycle 
of legends written “with love for Russia streaming forth as from a living spring.” 
in a letter to A. N. Maikov of May 27, 1869, he described how Ivan III of Moscow 
by marrying the heiress of the emperors of Constantinople, “laid the first stone of 
the future hegemony of the East, . . . the idea not only of a great state, but of a 
whole new world, which is destined to renew Christianity by the Pan-Slav, Pan- 
Orthodox idea and to introduce a new idea to mankind.” The following centuries 
bring the disintegration of the West, “which will occur when the Pope distorts 
Christ finally and thereby begets atheism in the defiled humanity of the West.” 
For the final vision of the twentieth century Dostoevsky envisaged Russia, and 
beside her Europe and her civilization eclipsed, lacerated, and brutalized. “Here 
I would not stop at any imagination.” Ibidem, 72-76. 
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from a Russian nationalist to a Pan-Slav imperialist. He expected 
a war between Russia and Europe, a war which for him was not 
simply a military or political event but the inescapable clash of 
two irreconcilable worlds, of two opposite principles of life and 
society. To strengthen Russia for that struggle, the help of all 
Slavs was to be enlisted. This racial nationalism, based like Pan- 
German nationalism upon affinity of language and a supposed 
common descent, hardly corresponded to cultural realities. The 
Poles and the Czechs are peoples of the West; the humanism of 
the Renaissance and the yeast of the Reformation produced these 
high civilizations; the Universities of Prague and Krakow date 
from the fourteenth century and are among the oldest in Central 
Europe; the first university in Russia was founded in Moscow in 
1755. The Dutch, the German-speaking Swiss and the Alsatians 
have a closer racial and linguistic relationship with the Germans 
than the Czechs or Poles with the Russians; culturally they are as 
far apart from the Germans as the Western Slavs are from the 
Russians. Yet the Russian nationalists appealed to Pan-Slavism 
for political and military reasons, as the German nationalists had 
appealed to Pan-Germanism. Dostoevsky was among their lead- 
ing spokesmen. 

He was in Germany at the time of the Franco-Prussian war. 
His sympathies were on the French side, but all his thoughts were 
turned to Russia and to his deep conviction of the approaching 
inevitable struggle between Russia and Europe. He was convinced 
that all of Europe was united against Russia. He worried whether 
Russia would use the time well for preparation, build enough rail- 
roads and fortresses, improve the army, strengthen the border 
territories. ‘‘These things are the things that are needed, and 
the rest, that is, the Russian spirit, unity—all this exists and will 
endure, and it will be so strong, it will have such wholeness and 
sacredness that even we are impotent to fathom the whole depth 
of that force, to say nothing of foreigners; and my idea is that 
nine-tenths of our strength consists just in the fact that foreigners 
do not understand and never will understand the depth and power 
of our unity.’” 

Pan-Slav imperialism and its hostility to Europe found at the 
same time a famous expression in the widely read and discussed 
writings of Nikolai Danilevsky. Impressed by Prussia’s ex- 
® Letter to A. N. Maikov from Dresden, October 21, 1870. Ibidem, 92-95. 
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pansion of 1866, Danilevsky published a series of articles which 
were collected in 1871 in book form under the title, Russia and 
Europe. In it he anticipated two of Spengler’s basic interpreta- 
tions of history: the cyclic theory, according to which history knew 
no progress of development but only a succession of sharply sepa- 
rated civilizations, each one in turn maturing and decaying; and 
the wishful interpretation of the present, according to which West- 
ern civilization, which he identified with the Roman-Germanic 
world, was in a state of utter disintegration. That civilization, 
the ninth of the ten types which Danilevsky recognized, was, ac- 
cording to him, based upon individualism and violence. Catholi- 
cism, ‘‘a product of lie and arrogance,’’ and Protestantism, ‘‘the 
denial of all religion,’’ were not able to provide a spiritual basis 
for the decaying civilization which vainly claimed to be destined for 
all mankind and to spread over the earth. This rdle will be ful- 
filled by the tenth type of civilization to which the future belongs 
and which is completely opposed in its ideas to Western civilization. 
This will be the Pan-Slav civilization, with Russia as its center, 
based on peace and collaboration. It will bring about a harmo- 
nious synthesis of all aspects of civilization, and will solve above all 
the social question. Russia, a compact giant, not having any 
colonies but spreading and extending on all its borders, is ‘‘too 
great and powerful to be just one of the great European powers.’’ 
It is in a better position to build a new cooperative society, for 
private interests have never been the driving motive of Russian 
life. As soon as the Russian people decides to build the new order, 
the transformation will take place with unusual speed and without 
opposition, because the Russian masses, once the Europeanized 
intelligentsia has been eliminated, will show a spirit of limitless sac- 
rifice and obedience as no other people. The Orthodox Church as 
the only true faith will be the cornerstone of the new civilization. 
But fundamentally it will be a racial Slav civilization (though the 
Poles as Romanized Europeans were excluded from participation). 
For every Slav, Slavism must be the highest ideal, high above all 
ideals of culture or liberty. 

From these premisses, Danislevsky went on to prophesy a great 
war between Europe and Slavism which will last and characterize 
a whole period of history. Without any consideration for other 
values, Russia must destroy ‘‘the rotting West’’ and create a Slav 
federation under her leadership, which will include Hungarians, 
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Rumanians and Greeks, ‘‘ whose historical destinies have attached 
them by indestructible bonds to the Slav world.’’ Constantinople 
and the Straits will be annexed to the federation, which will pro- 
mote the spiritual unity of all Slavs and the recognition of the 
Russian language as the common medium of expression. The 
struggle for the common sacred goal and a few years of political 
union will weld the Slavs into a powerful unit which will protect 
Russia from hostile Europe and allow the free development of 
Slavic civilization for the benefit of mankind. Danilevsky, like 
most of the Russian nationalists, insisted on cloaking his violent 
and unrestrained call for conquest in the language of peace and 
love, qualities peculiar, according to him, to the Slavs.*° 

1° The federation which Danilevsky foresaw with uncanny prophetic gifts, will 
consist of Russia with Galicia and the Ukrainian part of Bukovina added; even 
the Ukrainian part of Hungary, the present Carpatho-Ukraine, will be added to 
Russia; then there will be Yugoslavia, which will consist of practically all the lands 
she had in 1920, and in addition Trieste, Gorizia, Istria and the major part of 
Carinthia; then Czechoslovakia as constituted in 1919 but without the Carpatho- 
Ukraine; Rumania without Bessarabia, northern Bukovina and Dobruja, but with 
a large part of Transylvania; Hungary without the parts ceded to Czechoslovakia 
and Rumania; Bulgaria and Greece, more or less in their present size; and Con- 
stantinople with the adjoining provinces in Europe and Asia. 

Similar plans were proposed by Professor Michael Pogodin and by General 
Rostislav Fadeev. His Opinion on the Eastern Question was translated into 
English (London: E. Stanford, 1871); two other works into German, General 
Fadejew tiber Russlands Kriegsmacht und Kriegspolitik (Leipzig: Brockhaus, 
1870) and Briefe iiber die gegenwdrtige Lage Russlands April 1879-1880 (Leipzig: 
Brockhaus, 1881). The first of the two books was occasioned by Prussia’s vic- 
tories in 1866, an event of which the German editor, the well-known journalist and 
diplomat Julius Eckardt, wrote in his introduction that “the year 1866 has trans- 
formed our continent into an armed camp unparalleled for many centuries.” 
Fadeev started from the premise that the whole of Europe was hostile to Russia 
and irrespective of internal dissensions was ready to fight Russia. “This hostility 
has its cause not in this or that political system of Russian government, but in 
the distrust against a new, alien, all too numerous nation which has suddenly 
emerged on the borders of Europe, an immense empire with traditions different 
from those of the West, where so many fundamental social questions are differently 
handled, where the whole mass of people possess land, and where a religion 
is professed which is one hundred times more dangerous to papacy than Prot- 
estantism, a religion which rejects both. . . . Whatever we shall do, we shall never 
destroy Europe’s fear of us, for the simple reason that we are growing more pow- 
erful every day, and we do not yet know ourselves how we shall feel in a few years 
about Slavism and Orthodoxy, for we can not speak for ourselves, and even less 
for our children” (p. 34 f.). 

Danilevsky’s work does not exist in an English translation, but there is a 
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Ill 


In 1871 Dostoevsky returned to Russia, this time to a life of 
relative affluence and secure fame. The atmosphere of his native 
land had changed again. The great hopes aroused by the first 
reforms of Alexander II had been disappointed. A younger gen- 
eration, impatient with the lawlessness and backwardness of 
Russia, exasperated by the obstinacy of the court and the inertia 
of the masses, confronted with the eagerly sought but in its social 
reality so distant example of Europe, had resolved to overthrow 
the autocracy by revolutionary means. Dostoevsky came to the 
defense of the native autocracy and orthodoxy against the revo- 
lution, behind which he saw the destructive influence of the West. 
Two of his greatest novels, The Possessed and The Brothers Kara- 
mazov, the journals he edited," and his famous lecture on Pushkin 


German translation by Karl Notzel, Russland und Europa; eine Untersuchung iiber 
die kulturellen und politischen Beziehungen der slawischen zur germanisch-ro- 
manischen Welt (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, 1920). Dostoevsky heartily 
agreed with Danilevsky. He read his articles as they appeared in Zarya in 1869 
with enthusiastic approval and impatient expectation for the succeeding install- 
ments. He wrote to Strakhov from Florence on March 18, 1869, that Danilevsky’s 
ideas coincided so much with his own ideas and convictions that they both arrived 
at identical conclusions. See on Pan-Slavism: Alfred Fischel, Der Panslawismus 
bis zum Weltkrieg (Stuttgart: Cotta, 1919); Karl Stahlin, “Die Entstehung des 
Panslavismus,” Germanoslavica, IV (Brunn, 1936), 1-25, 237-262; Jerzy Braun, 
“Die slavische messianistische Philosophie als Entwicklung und Vollendung der 
deutschen philosophischen Systeme Kants und seiner Nachfolger,” ibidem, III 
(1935), 291-315. A different interpretation of Russia and the Slavs, without any 
racial idea, was presented by the Polish messianists like Adam Mickiewicz, who 
believed that in Europe only two parties existed, that of freedom led by Poland and 
that of slavery led by Russia. Poland stood through self-sacrifice for universal 
liberty and equality; Russia stood for domestic despotism and through Tsarism, 
which was a new, active and propagandizing force, for universal despotism. Poems 
by Adam Mickiewicz, edited by George R. Noyes (New York: Polish Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, 1944), 484. 

11 Dostoevsky edited in 1873 a weekly Grazhdanin (The Citizen). In his last 
years he wrote, edited and published a one-man journal, the famous Dnevnik Pisatela 
(Journal of an Author). It was published as a monthly in 1876 and 1877. In 
August 1880 one issue was published containing the lecture on Pushkin; shortly 
after the author’s death in 1881, the last issue appeared. The Dnevnik Pisatela 
was published first in book form as vol. V of the Complete Works (Polnoe Sobranie 
Sochinenii), published by his widow (St. Petersburg, 1886). Unfortunately no 
English translation exists. S. Koteliansky and J. Middleton Murry translated the 
Pushkin speech and “The Dream of a Queer Fellow” in Pages from The Journal 
of an Author (Edinburgh, 1916?). There is a complete French translation by 
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were devoted to what he regarded as the task of his life, to bring 
the Russian intellectuals back to the true traditions of the Russian 
folk and soil and thus to save Russia and mankind. In the works 
of this period Dostoevsky’s power as a novelist and psychologist 
are without equal in his generation and perhaps in the whole cen- 
tury. Out of the struggle of his own heart, out of the dark depth 
of his human frailty and titanic revolt, out of his own conflict of 
reason and faith which he could not resolve, he created unforget- 
table human characters and situations. With the great artist, his 
humanity sometimes contradicted the dogmas which he as a na- 
tional prophet proclaimed. For the human heart is richer than 
any national idea can comprise, and the individual—this passing 
and yet unique incident, unaccountable and unfathomable—de- 
mands his rights from the artist against the claims of blood and 
soil. Though Dostoevsky could not help being a great artist, he 
considered himself above all a national prophet. 

When he dealt with human beings, they were almost always 
true to life. They were ‘‘broad”’ and full of mystery and surprise. 
There was much evil in them, but also great force, suffering and 
joy. In dealing with politics and nations, however, either in his 
novels or in his journalistic articles, Dostoevsky’s vision narrowed 
down to a simple contrast of black and white, of irreconcilable 
opposition, and thus destroyed his faculties of understanding. 
The man who felt such a deep regard and pity for sinners showed 
not the slightest tolerance to political adversaries. There no ac- 
cusations seemed violent and vile enough to him, no treatment but 
extermination seemed suitable, a treatment demanded with medi- 
eval fanaticism in the name of human salvation, and therefore 
justified. He explained the revolutionary movement of the West- 
ernized intellectuals as the fruit of European civilization and ra- 
tional liberalism. Liberalism and rationalism appeared to him as 
the mortal danger: they set the individual free from his dependence 
upon God and the moral order, they led to doubt and to immorality; 
if man and his conscience became independent judges on their own 
responsibility, soon anything seemed permissible. Westernized 
Jean Chuzeville, Le journal d’un écrivain, 3 vols. (Paris: Bossard, 1927). Chuze- 
ville also wrote Rome et l’internationale: une prédiction de Dostoievski (Paris: 
Bossard, 1927). There is an almost complete German translation, but arranged 
topically rather than chronologically, in F. M. Dostojewski, Politische Schriften 
(Munich: Piper, 1917) and Literarische Schriften (Munich: Piper, 1920). 
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liberals may not be criminals themselves, they may be even honest 
seekers; their liberalism of necessity became corrupted and pro- 
duced criminal nihilism. In The Possessed Stepan Trofimovich 
Verkhovenski, a moderate and kind liberal, is the father of Pyotr, 
the nihilist, whose second spiritual father, Karmazinov, was in- 
tended as a caricature of Turgenev’s liberalism. Ivan Karamazov, 
the noble rationalist, is unwittingly the spiritual guide of his half- 
brother, the repulsive criminal Smerdyakov. 

So truthful is the great artist in Dostoevsky that Ivan and 
Stepan Trofimovich, and not Alyosha or Shatov, hold our—and 
the author’s—love and attention throughout the novel. But the 
national prophet found only words of bitter hatred and distorting 
scorn for rational liberty and for everything un-Russian. Rarely 
has a man of great stature spoken of foreign nations and religions 
with similar vile contempt and without the slightest effort at under- 
standing. In his glorification of Russia there was no trace of 
humility. Yet he ascribed Russia’s réle of world leadership to 
the very humility and all-embracing understanding which accord- 
ing to him distinguished the Russians from all other nations on 
earth. He claimed that the Russians were destined to be the medi- 
ators, pacifiers and rulers of mankind, that they understood all 
other peoples, while these could not understand the Russians and 
therefore not appreciate their intentions. Russia was not a nation 
like other nations, but a world for itself, which, Dostoevsky taught, 
could only be understood by loving intuition, not by rational 
thought. 

Only through this intuition (the ‘‘idea-feeling’’ as Dostoevsky 

-or ‘‘life-knowledge’’ as Ivan Kireevsky—«alled it), could man 
arrive at true understanding. He was then no longer confined 
to rational analysis, which touches only the surface, but he pene- 
trated into the center and conceived the object as a whole: he was 
‘living life.’’ This deep understanding which transcends all 
reason was according to Dostoevsky peculiar to the Russian people. 
It was rooted in their deep feeling of community, the sobornost 
which characterized the whole of Russian life and was funda- 
mentally opposed to the rationalism and individualism which dis- 
figure all manifestations of the West, be it the church or bourgeois 
society or modern socialism, which to Dostoevsky all spring from 
the same root. The idea of a self-contained individual’s sphere 
of personality has never taken deep root in Russian thought. The 
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West has taken the ‘‘I’’ as the starting point, the Russians, the 
‘*We’’; the West, the thinking individual, Russia, the concrete and 
immediate experience of community.”* This attitude added to the 
difficulties of developing in Russia a free society of free individuals 
under law. The autocracy of the past had assured order among 
people of great strength yet little voluntary self-restraint. Would 
the proclamation of liberty not unleash anarchy? 

Dostoevsky and the Russians, thinking in extremes and abso- 
lutes, found themselves faced by the social and moral dilemma of 
either complete freedom or total order. Freedom seemed to carry 
with it the danger of an excessive pride and a titanic hybris, of 
the individual, emancipated from all ties, asserting himself as a 
superman, a law unto himself. Order in its extreme meant exces- 
sive submissiveness and self-humiliation, the individual degraded 
to ‘‘a worm like every one else.’’ The unreality of this dilemma 
was not realized.” The only way out which was found was the 
total separation of ideal and reality. In theory, absolute free- 
dom was proclaimed, a vision of an unobtainable brotherhood of 
love without force or constraint, the ideal of primitive Christianity 
and of communist anarchism. In actuality, the total order was 
realized, an unlimited autocracy with its brutal force and its denial 
of all individual liberty. Dostoevsky envisaged as the essence of 
Russian life the spiritual church of free brotherhood and the with- 
ering away of the state and all its apparatus of force; but actually 


2“Die Vorstellung einer in sich abgeschlossenen individuellen Persénlichkeits- 
sphiire ist dem russischen Denken ganz fremd.” Simon Frank, Die Russische 
Weltanschauung, Philosophische Vortriige der Kant-Gesellschaft 29 (Charlotten- 
burg: Rolf Heise, 1926), 21. Frank points out that the Russians can imagine 
life only as a communal life; with them all political questions tend to become 
problems of personal salvation; for that reason they are unable to compromise. 
He warns that “in these days of Russian collapse and political weakness it should 
not be forgotten that the Russian people founded the greatest and most powerful 
empire in Europe and consolidated it in the course of several centuries.” Ibidem, 
25 f. 

18 Shigalov in The Possessed (Part IT, ch. VII, 2, the Modern Library ed., p. 
110) suggests as a final solution of the social question the division of mankind into 
two unequal parts. “One-tenth enjoys absolute liberty and unbounded power over 
the other nine-tenths. The others have to give up all individuality and become, 
so to speak, a herd, and, through boundless submission, will by a series of regenera- 
tions attain primeval innocence, something like the Garden of Eden. They will 
have to work however.” This paternalistic order assuring the happiness and peace 
of the masses through the unlimited autocracy of a small élite, recalls the famous 


story of the Grand Inquisitor in The Brothers Karamazov. 
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he defended and praised the Russian autocracy, the most back- 
ward tyranny of nineteenth-century Europe, and the Orthodox 
Church with its deadening subservience to the autocracy, as neces- 
sary for Russian power and therefore for human salvation. In a 
dangerous and confusing anticipation of an ideal aim, Dostoevsky 
often spoke of the vision as if it actually existed, and thus hallowed 
the degrading Russian tyranny. 

He carried the confusion even farther in his insistence on 
religion as the true life-force. To realize the national idea and 
mission Dostoevsky demanded the return to God. He saw the 
root of all evil in the lack of religion. But the God of whom he 
spoke was the Russian God, the religion which he meant was na- 
tionalism. Dostoevsky himself was not a religious man; he never 
knew the bliss of true religious certainty. Like Ivan Karamazov 
he was a God-seeker, assailed by all the doubts. His only certainty 
was the reality of the Russian people. He was not a prophet of 
a universal God, but of the Russian God in whom he saw ‘‘the way, 
and the truth, and the life’’: no man and no people could come to 
salvation but by Him. In The Possessed, Shatov, who voices 
Dostoevsky’s own opinions in his extreme nationalism, a man of 
the people who has found his way back to them, asks: ‘‘Do you 
know who are the only god-bearing people on earth, destined to 
regenerate and save the world in the name of a new God, and to 
whom are given the keys of life and of the new world?’’ The 
answer is obvious: the Russian nation and its God form an insepa- 
rable unit. Dostoevsky asserts that an atheist cannot be a Russian, 
he means that no one can be a Russian who does not believe in 
the Russian God which is none else than the Russian nation. 


, 


‘‘Not a single nation,’’ Shatov continues, ‘‘has ever been 
founded on principles of science or reason. Nations are built up 
and moved by another force which sways and dominates them, 
the force of an insatiable desire to go on to the end, though at the 
same time it denies that end. It is the force of the persistent as- 
sertion of one’s own existence, and the denial of death. The object 
of every national movement is only the seeking for its god, who 
must be its own god, and the faith in him as the only true one. 
God is the synthetic personality of the whole people, taken from 
its beginning to its end. It’s a sign of the decay of nations when 
they begin to have gods in common. Every people has its own 
conception of good and evil.’’ And to Stavrogin’s objection that 
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God is thus reduced to a simple attribute of nationality, Shatov 
replies : ‘‘On the contrary, I raise the people to God. Every people 
is only a people so long as it has its own god and excludes all other 
gods irreconcilably; so long as it believes that by its god it will 
conquer and drive out of the world all other gods. Such, from 
the beginning of time, has been the belief of all great nations, all 
who have been leaders of humanity. If a great people does not 
believe that the truth is only to be found in itself alone; if it does 
not believe that it alone is destined to save all the rest by its truth, 
it would at once sink into being ethnographical material, and not 
a great people. But there is only one truth, and therefore only a 
single one out of the nations can have the true God. That’s the 
Russian people.’’ Rarely has there been in the literature of all 
peoples a similar rejection of all universalism and rationalism as 
in this profession of faith. Never has nationalism—and this in 
the name of God—been driven to greater extremes, or raised to 
more blasphemous heights. Each nation creates its God, Dos- 
toevsky tells us, and yet one nation claims universality for its 
God, not for the universal God of Christianity, but for the tribe 
and its own creation. The exclusive fanaticism of a racial God 
is proclaimed here, as in most primitive antiquity, without any 
trace of the ethical sublimation into the God of universal justice 
demanded by the Hebrew prophets. 

Shatov believed with a burning faith in the Russian people. 
Yet he was not certain whether he believed in God. Asked by 
Stavrogin about it, he began trembling all over. Struggling for 
expression, wrestling with his deepest convictions, he finally stam- 
mered: ‘‘I believe in Russia. . . . I believe in her orthodoxy. .. . 
I believe in the body of Christ. . . . I believe that the new advent 
will take place in Russia. .. .”-—‘‘And in God? In God?’’—‘‘I, I 
will believe in God.’’ Shatov’s God is the Russian people; to 
him, not universal standards but Russia alone was the criterion 
for knowing what is good and evil. Therefore he could say that 
whoever loses touch with one’s people loses the distinction between 
good and evil. There was no way to attain God but by the people’s 
work, the work and way of the masses. In deep humility Dos- 
toevsky bowed to the Russian masses as the bearers of the God 
on whom the salvation of mankind depended. Russia was destined 
to save, and to rule, the world. Her sense of community, her wide 
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open understanding, her humility and her boundless ability of 
suffering singled Russia out for her mission as the chosen people.“ 


IV 


Dostoevsky found two forces opposing Russia’s mission: the 
liberalism of Western society and the universalism of the Western 
church. He pursued both in his writings with relentless hatred. 
He saw Russia and her church” rejecting dominion and aggression 
in a truly universal spirit of service, while the Roman church 
seemed to him to aspire to egoistic world domination by force. 
Yet in the West Christianity had opposed, or at least limited, by 
its universal claims the power of Caesar and the state, while in 
the East Christianity had served them, recognizing their unques- 
tioned supremacy. By its attitude the Western church had pre- 
served and strengthened the seeds of spiritual liberty inherited 
from antiquity and had laid the foundation of the modern world. 
Dostoevsky scented the danger which Western liberalism harbored 
for the traditional ways of Russia; hence the vehemence of his 
reaction against the Western church and Western society. He saw 
nothing but force and violence in the West; he did not notice that 
there were few states in history as warlike and oppressive as the 

14 Part II, ch. I, 7 (the Modern Library Edition), pp. 250-260. See also the 
interesting notes for The Possessed quoted by Ernest Simmons, op. cit., 296 f., 
and Dostoevsky’s letter to A. F. Blagonravov of December 19, 1880. 

15 Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu has pointed out that the use of the national language 
in the Russian Church liturgy from the beginning has helped to “nationalize” the 
Russian Church and to isolate Russia from the life-giving forces of antiquity, in- 
eluding the Greek past. “This intimate connection between church and state has 
inoculated Russia with the disease peculiar to the East—stagnation, and aggravated 
the evil peculiar to Russia—isolation. The two united powers put a stop to the 
inroads of ideas from abroad. Old-time Russians used to flee from contact with 
Europe as from contagion; a trip to foreign countries was all but a sin, endanger- 
ing the soul. . . . One of the things which during the Middle Ages favored most 
the blossoming of modern civilization was having a scholarly clerical language for 
international use; the East had no such language. The Greek Church, more than 
any other, seemed entitled to impose her language upon her spiritual colonies, for 
was it not that of the New Testament and the Septuagint? She did not do so. 
Ever since their conversion, the Russians celebrated divine service in old Slavic.” 
By using the Slavic language Russia became separated from both classical civiliza- 
tions. The Slavie language could not open to the Russians the treasures of antiq- 
uity and had no literature of its own. Its use had political advantages for the 
Russian empire, but it divided Russia from Europe and limited its cultural life. 
The Empire of the Tsars (New York: Putnam’s, 1898), ITI, 73 ff. 
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Russian autocracy. He himself glorified war, when it was 
Russia’s, in glowing terms which so strangely contrasted with his 
philosophy of love, humility and compassion. Wars by other 
nations seemed to him acts of imperialism which he bitterly con- 
demned ; he never applied the same yardstick to Russia. He found 
harsh words for the misery and oppression encountered in bour- 
geois Europe; he never seemed to notice the incomparably greater 
oppression and misery of the masses in Russia. His two entirely 
different worlds were not held together by any common moral 
standards: without apparently being aware of it, Dostoevsky called 
black white and white black depending upon the circumstances of 
the inevitable struggle between the Russian and the alien gods. 

In the years 1876 and 1877 the Balkan crisis and Russia’s war 
against Turkey held Dostoevsky’s breathless attention. The great 
moment seemed to have arrived in which the Slav world under 
Russia’s leadership would fulfill its destiny. He enthusiastically 
welcomed the approach of the war. ‘‘The present peace is always 
and everywhere much worse than war, so incomparably worse that 
it finally becomes outright immoral to maintain it. ... Man in- 
clines by nature to cowardice and dishonesty. Therefore he longs 
so much for war and loves it so much: he detects in it the panacea. 
War develops in him love for his fellow men and brings nations 
together by teaching them esteem for each other. War rejuvenates 
men. It raises the spirit of the people and the recognition of their 
own worth. War is indispensable in our time; without it the world 
would perish or transform itself into dirty mud with festering 
wounds.’’*® 

One year later, he praised the Russians for their readiness for 
war. ‘‘It was a wonderful time,’’ he wrote, ‘‘the spirit and the 
heart of the whole Russia rose and the people marched out volun- 
tarily, to defend Christ and the faithful, to fight for those who 
are our brethren by religion and by blood.’’ But it was not only 
a war for brethren: ‘‘ We need the war for ourselves; we are rising 
not only for our Slav brothers tortured by the Turks, but for our 
own salvation. War will clear the air which we breathe, the air 
in which we stifle in helpless rottenness and spiritual narrowness. 

16 Journal of an Author for April 1876. Dnevnik, 345-348; Politische 
Schriften, 173-176. Dostoevsky wrote in the Grazhdanin in September 1873: 
“There is a political law, even a law of nature, according to which one of two 
strong and close neighbors, whatever their friendship may be, wishes to destroy 
the other and sooner or later will realize that wish.” 
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We need war and victories. With them the new word will come 
and the new life will begin.’’ To the objections of a pacificist 
Dostoevsky answered that pacifism cannot at present be applied 
to Russia: ‘‘In the present historical period Russia represents an 
exception,’’ though Europe which judges Russia after its own 
image, does not realize it yet. Russia will emerge from the war 
immensely strengthened; by this very fact she will spread love 
and brotherhood and will assure peace because a strong Russia 
will finally be able to desist from war and to give the example of 
true peace, international harmony and disinterestedness. In her 
wars and conquests Russia has only one aim: to promote the liberty 
and brotherly union of all other nations. Therefore Russia’s war 
is not a selfish war but a war for a sacred idea, the first step for 
the realization of eternal peace.” 

For Russia’s mission of world reconciliation cannot be fulfilled 
without war. First, Russia must unite under her leadership all 
the Slav peoples, not for the sake of expansion or empire, as other 
nations would do, but to insure their peace and freedom. The next 
step must be the conquest of Constantinople, acquired not for profit, 
but for the realization of that truth which is preserved only in 
Russia. That cannot be understood by the Europeans who do not 
believe in the brotherhood and regeneration of man. But this is 
the very thing which Russia will bring them; for that purpose the 
Russians must become more Russian and must have faith in their 
national idea so that Russia can reveal to Europe the new humanity, 
the new social order which she alone represents and can bring 
forth.* The great war between Russia and the West seemed to 
Dostoevsky inevitable, though it might be postponed for some time. 
But he hoped that the war against the Turks would spread to a 

17 Journal of an Author, March 1877 and April 1877. Dnevnik, 552 ff. and 
573 ff. Politische Schriften, 383, 401-418. In spite of all his theoretical praising 
of peace, Dostoevsky wrote: “Peace much more than war brutalizes man, especially 
long peace, and makes him eruel. A long peace always produces meanness, cow- 
ardice, a brutal egoism, above all spiritual stagnation. . .. War for an idea heals 
the soul and strengthens the spirit of the whole nation by the feeling of solidarity 
and the consciousness of duty well done. Schools are important, nobody will deny 
that; but schools need an idea and a direction,—we go out to war for the idea and 
for a sound direction.” 

18 That is the ever-recurring thesis of the Journal. See the issues for June 
1876, 379 f., January 1877, 522 ff., March 1877, 552 ff., May-June 1877, 604 ff., 
September 1877, 682 ff. Politische Schriften, 193 f., 198 ff., 215 ff., 222 f., 399, 
474 ff. 
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general war which would decide all the great problems with one 
stroke and so save the world many future wars. Dostoevsky was 
convinced that the war would end with a Russian victory, and that 
the face of Europe would be completely changed. ‘‘So much that 
is new and progressive will begin in human relations, that it would 
be useless to mourn and to hesitate on the eve of the last great 
struggle which will bring about the great regeneration of all 
Europe.’”* A great catastrophe was approaching but out of it 
salvation would come. 

With it a new epoch will commence for the whole of mankind. 
In place of Roman Catholicism a revived Eastern Christianity will 
arise. Europe, Dostoevsky felt certain, was on the eve of a trans- 
formation of such magnitude that human reason refuses to believe 
it. Bourgeois free society will be unable to survive the great war: 
the fate of Poland awaits France; and perhaps ‘‘not we, but our 
children will see the end of England.’’ In this terrible time of 
troubles only one mighty refuge will remain for mankind, one 
holy altar for truth, Russia. She will have to take over from 
Europe its science and technical appliances, but not its bourgeois 
civilization nor its rotting and inefficient forms of government. 
Then, in this new world order, true civic liberty would develop in 
Russia to a greater degree than anywhere in Europe and even in 
the United States.” 

18 Journal of an Author, September 1877. Dnevnik, 679-682; Politische 
Schriften, 137-143. Professor Simmons remarks of Dostoevsky’s ideas: “The 
eurious fact is if one substituted communism for his conception of the mission of 
the Orthodox faith, and world revolution for his notion of a Pan-Slavie war against 
Europe, the identity of his whole position with that of modern Soviet Russia would 
be striking.” (Op. cit., 327.) This was written in 1940. Since then Russia has 
produced a synthesis of communism and world revolution with Orthodoxy and Pan- 
Slavism. She conducts her policy with the same double meanings of imperialism, 
liberation, brotherhood and peace, as Dostoevsky did. 

20 Journal of an Author, January 1881; Dnevnik, 808-810; Politische Schriften, 
315 ff—Journal of an Author, April 1877; Dnevnik, 539; Politische Schriften, 419. 
—Journal of an Author, November 1877; Dnevnik, 729; Politische Schriften, 481. 
The United States were outside Dostoevsky’s horizon, yet they represented the fore- 
most capitalistic bourgeois society, the leading free state. A Russian poet and con- 
temporary of Dostoevsky, Count Alexei Tolstoy, wrote: “We should not look for 
ideals / And other social principles / in America: America is backward / Prop- 
erty and capital rule there.” Shatov in The Possessed had gone to America to 
experience the life of the American working class. Apparently he became con- 
vineed that compared with the life of the American proletariat laborers in Russia 
lived in a kind of paradise. 
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Occasionally Dostoevsky seemed ready to share Russia’s world 
salvation and world rule with other nations. In November 1877 
he wrote in his Journal of an Author on German-Russian relations: 
‘‘In any case, one thing is clear: Germany needs us even more 
than we think, and not for a momentary political alliance, but for an 
eternal union. The idea of a united Germany is great and digni- 
fied, and reaches back into the depths of centuries. But what will 
Germany share with us? Her object is all Western humanity, she 
has ordained for herself the European Western world; she will 
bring to it her own ideas in place of the Roman and Romanic prin- 
ciples, and become its leader. To us Russians she will leave the 
East. Thus our two great nations are destined to change the face 
of the whole world. This is no fantasy, no proposal of human 
ambition: this is the course of the world. New and strange facts 
are emerging and confirm it more and more. Russia’s friendship 
with Germany is sincere and firm, it will spread and grow more 
and more in the national consciousness of both nations.’’* A few 

21 Dnevnik, 731; Politische Schriften, 489. Germany and Russia have been 
close for the last two centuries. The court of St. Petersburg, the Russian bureau- 
eracy and army were organized after the German model. German scholars played 
a great role in Russia’s academies and universities. German romanticism influenced 
the Slavophiles as German Marxism influenced the Russian socialists. 

Dostoevsky regarded Germany as implacably opposed to the Western and 
Roman traditions. Germany’s mission, to him, was to be an eternal protest against 
Rome and against universalism and rationalism. But Germany could only oppose 
the West; she was unable to speak the new word. Only Russia could do that. 
Germany could crush the West but not save it. Journal of an Author, May-June 
1877; Dnevnik, 614 ff.; Politische Schriften, 65 ff. 

German writers in the last decades emphasized Germany’s and Russia’s common 
opposition to the West. In 1917 Thomas Mann wrote: “Has anybody ever under- 
stood the human meaning of nationalism in a more German way than the greatest 
Russian moralist? Are the Russian and German attitudes towards Europe, the 
West, civilization, politics and democracy, not closely akin? Haven’t we Germans 
also our Slavophiles and Westernizers?” Mann regarded Dostoevsky as the true 
Russian representative and believed that Russia was unable to become a demo- 
eratic and socialist republic on the Western pattern. “If spiritual affinity |can 
form the foundation and justification of political alliances, then Russia and Ger- 
many belong together: their agreement now, their union for the future, has been 
since the beginning of this war [the war of 1914] the desire and dream of my 
heart. It is more than a desirability: It is a political and spiritual necessity should 
the Anglo-American alliance endure.” Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen (Berlin: 
Fischer, 1920), 444 ff. Mr. Molotov stated on March 29, 1940: “Friendly relations 
. . . between the Soviet Union and Germany are not based on fortuitous considera- 
tions of a transient nature.” 
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days before his death, in what may be regarded his last word on 
the future of Russia and the world, Dostoevsky spoke once more of 
a possible division of the world, this time, retrospectively, with 
Napoleon. He regretted that the Russians in 1812, after driving 
out Napoleon, had not stopped at Russia’s frontiers and left the 
West, at least temporarily, to Napoleon. In both cases Dostoevsky 
envisaged the future in the same way: Russia should turn her back 
on Europe and should carry her banners and her civilization to 
Asia.” 

In this political testament, Dostoevsky expressed his hope of 
seeing Russia’s domination established all over Asia. He de- 
manded that the name of the Russian autocrat be raised above that 
of all the princes of the East including the Caliph of all the Mo- 
hammedans and the Empress of India. This increased attention 
to Asia was necessary for Russia’s future because the Russian was 
as much an Asiatic as a European. Dostoevsky even believed that 
‘‘our hopes lie perhaps more in Asia than in Europe: in our future 
Asia will be our salvation.’’** He reiterated his usual complaint 
that Europe despises the Russians as Asiatic and will never treat 
them as equals or regard them as Europeans. He found the ex- 
planation and justification for it in those deep differences between 
Russia and Europe in which Dostoevsky believed and which, so he 
thought, the Western world instinctively recognized. But in Asia 
the Russians will come not as inferiors and imitators, but as 
masters and civilizers. Yet Dostoevsky was not satisfied with 
Russia’s civilizing mission in the Orient; he thought of it, above 
all, as a means to the end which was always before his mind, 
Russia’s world domination. The march across Asia was for 
Russia only a detour on the way to the West. If Russia had in 
1812 divided the world with Napoleon and conquered Asia, he 

22 Journal of an Author, January 1881; Dnevnik, 815 ff.; Politische Schriften, 
493 ff. Written when the news arrived that General Skobelev, in pursuit of 
Russia’s central Asiatic conquests, had stormed Geoktepe, the Turkoman stronghold 
on the gateway to India. 

23 After World War I, Russian intellectuals abroad formed the Eurasian move- 
ment. It stressed the Russian empire as an independent link between Europe and 
Asia for which the Asiatic borderlands were perhaps more important than the 
Western borders. See D. S. Mirsky, “The Eurasian Movement,” Slavonic Review, 
Dee., 1927, 311-319; Paul Miliukov, “Eurasianism and Europeanism in Russian 
History,” Festschrift Th. G. Masaryk zum 80. Geburtstage (Bonn: Friedrich 
Cohen, 1930), I, 225-236; and Zenkovsky, op. cit. 147 ff. and 162 ff., who links 
the Eurasians with Konstantin Nikolayevich Leontyev. 
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thought, then Napoleon’s dynasty might have been overthrown in 
the West, but the Orient would have remained Russian, ‘‘and we 
would at present have controlled the oceans and could have opposed 
England at sea, as well as on land.’’ Dostoevsky had a truly 
prophetic vision of Asia becoming Russia’s America, where the 
Russians would produce immense wealth and, with the help of 
science, exploit the resources, increase the population, build mighty 
industries, and by so doing acquire a new sense of power, dignity 
and creative joy. A new Russia would grow up in Asia which 
would regenerate old Russia and make her masses understand her 
destiny. With the productive power and the population of her 
Asiatic empire, Russia would become materially and morally 
strong enough to fulfill her world mission. 
V 

This was the last great political vision which occupied Dos- 
toevsky’s mind in January 1881, a few days before his death. 
By then he had become the recognized national prophet. The year 
1880 brought the publication of The Brothers Karamazov, a novel 
of such vital force and originality that it immediately impressed 
his readers as it impresses us, as one of the immortal creations of 
the human spirit, certainly as the greatest monument erected to 
the Russian man. Compared with this work the lecture on Pushkin 
which he delivered in Moscow before a meeting of the ‘‘ Friends of 
Russian Letters’’ on June 8 might seem insignificant to us. It did 
not appear so to his Russian contemporaries. It was received by 
the large and representative audience which included most of the 
great names of Russia with an unprecedented enthusiasm. The 
session turned into a spontaneous national demonstration in which 
Slavophiles and Westernizers equally participated, hailing Dos- 
toevsky as the national prophet. In that lecture Dostoevsky tried 
to harmonize the seeming opposites, the Slavophiles and the West- 
ernizers, Russia and Europe, by a synthesis which Russia achieved 
by turning to herself and yet embracing and understanding Europe 
and the whole world and saving them in that very act. Pushkin 
was hailed as the first to have accomplished such a synthesis, a 
truly great national Russian poet with a world-wide understanding 
and with a universal mission. 

In Dostoevsky’s interpretation, Pushkin was the first to create 
and understand the type of the Russian ‘‘wanderer,”’’ the skitalets, 
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the unhappy intellectual who has lost touch with his people and 
who wanders on the surface of the earth without any roots. Aleko, 
in Pushkin’s poem ‘‘The Gypsies,’’ and the hero of the novel 
Eugene Onegin were the ancestors and the first representatives of 
that long line of ‘‘superfluous’’ men who were ever-present in nine- 
teenth-century Russian literature, the truly lost generations of 
intellectuals for whom life had no meaning and society no place. 
Dostoevsky found that Pushkin had done much more than to pre- 
sent and understand the Russian intellectual and his problem; he 
had also pointed the way out. He had called upon Aleko, as Dos- 
toevsky was now calling upon all the Russian intellectuals who 
had drifted away from their people and their soil and looked down 
with contempt or pity upon the peasant masses: ‘‘Humble your- 
self, proud man, and break above all your pride. Humble yourself, 
idle man, and above all labor in your native field.’’** Thus Push- 
kin, in Dostoevsky’s interpretation, pointed the road back to blood 
and soil; he did more: he also created as a contrast to the European- 
ized youth of wanderers exemplary types of Russian moral beauty 
which moved and captivated the hearts of Russian readers and 
which he as a truly national poet derived from his deep intuitive 
knowledge of the real Russian people. He seemed to tell the Rus- 
sian intellectuals: ‘‘Believe in the people and the folk mind, in 
them alone is truth and beauty, from them alone expect your sal- 
vation, and you will be saved.”’ 

Yet Pushkin, the greatest national poet and nationalist, was 
not a narrow or self-centered Russian. He was a true Westerner, 
a world-open mind, for the very reason that he was a true Russian: 
he had a unique ability, according to Dostoevsky, to understand 
all other nations, to feel with them, to probe their depths and to 
represent them in his work. Naturally Dostoevsky claimed this 
universality of understanding as typically and uniquely Russian,” 
for the Russian people surpass all other nations in the gift of 
identifying themselves with them, to understand them, to love them, 
and to harmonize their contradictions and conflicts. From that 

24 Pushkin never used these words. In “The Gypsies” the old gypsy only calls 
upon Aleko, “the proud man,” to leave the savages, who, like Rousseau’s and 
Chateaubriand’s noble savages, were good-hearted. Pushkin would probably have 
rejected Dostoevsky’s interpretation. It is difficult to understand how Dostoevsky 
could judge that Pushkin understands and presents foreign nations so perfectly. 

25 The Germans claim a similar universality of understanding as typically and 


uniquely German. 
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point of view Dostoevsky, the Slavophile, could justify and even 
glorify the Westernizing tendencies in Russia, the efforts to know 
and assimilate Europe; for do they not derive from the deepest 
nature of the Russian national spirit? Where the Russian is most 
deeply and most consciously Russian, where he is truly nationalist, 
there, by his unique nature, he is at the same time most deeply 
and most truly human; in fact the nationalist Russian—and he 
alone—is all-man, Russian nationalism is all-human, striving for 
and representing the universal unity of mankind, or at least—for 
even here Dostoevsky remains a racialist—of all the peoples of 
‘*the great Aryan race.’’ ‘‘To become a true and whole Russian 
means, ultimately, only to become brother to all men, an all-man. 
To a true Russian, Europe and the fate of the whole great Aryan 
race are as dear as Russia herself, because our mission is the em- 
bodiment of the universal idea on earth.’’ Out of the moral and 
intellectual chaos of the West, out of its class struggles and national 
conflicts, all-comprehending Russia will point the way to the 
brotherly harmony and the perfect society of all nations. Though 
it may seem absurd to the West and to the Westernized Russian 
intellectuals, it will be Russia, this poor and backward land, who 
will speak the new word to humanity. 

The harmony of Russia and Europe which Dostoevsky claimed 
to have achieved in his lecture, will appear to less intuitive readers 
full of unresolved contradictions. Fittingly he concluded his lec- 
ture by saying that when Pushkin died young he unquestionably 
took with him a great secret which we must now try to comprehend 
without him. Though Dostoevsky died full of years and achieve- 
ments he too took a great secret with him, the complexity and ir- 
reconcilability of so many of his views. His last lecture in no way 
resolved them. It but stated them anew.” He expressed, almost 

26 The liberals objected to Dostoevsky’s statement of Russian superiority as an 
example of national self-glorification. Gleb Ivanovich Uspensky wrote: “It is diffi- 
eult to understand one who in himself reconciles such contradictions and it will not 
be surprising if his speech, when printed and carefully read, produces a quite 
different impression.” Another liberal newspaper declared it unjust and extremely 
egotistical to arrogate exclusively to the Russians virtues which were human or 
European. The most serious criticism was offered by Professor Aleksander Dmit- 
rievich Gradovsky of the law faculty of the University of Petersburg, in an article 
“mechty i deistvitel’nost” (Illusions and Reality), reprinted in his Sobranie soch- 
inenit vi, 375-383. Dostoevsky answered in a lengthy reply in his Journal. See 
Dostoevsky: Letters and Reminiscences (op. cit.), 164-169, and Literarische 
Schriften, 157-212. 
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simultaneously, the gospel of peace and humility and the ruthless 
imposition of the sword, brotherly love and intolerant hatred, the 
spiritual anarchy of free men and the rigid regimentation of autoc- 
racy.”” But all his contradictions were held together and made 
meaningful by the one principle to which he remained unerringly 


A few years after Dostoevsky’s death the Russian philosopher Vladimir Ser- 
geyevich Solovyev (1844-1900), who in his youth had been under Slavophile influ- 
ence and a close friend of Dostoevsky, turned against nationalism in a series of 
articles on “The National Question in Russia.” “In its extreme form it destroys 
a nation, for it makes it an enemy of mankind, and mankind is always stronger 
than any one nation. Christianity saves the nations, for it helps them to transcend 
nationalism.” He turned from any kind of Russian mission to the universalism of 
Christianity. He demanded the application of the moral laws of Christianity to 
international relations. He reproached the Slavophiles for not recognizing clearly 
the dark shades of Russian reality. Instead of realizing in a humble spirit of 
reform that Russia could be improved only by close union with the West, the 
Slavophiles did not wish to see the evil of “general lawlessness which existed because 
the concepts of the honor and dignity of the human individual were still very weakly 
developed in Russia. The principles of human rights and of the absolute value of 
the personality were essentially Christian and universal principles, but they had 
been developed historically in Western Europe and had no connection with any 
peculiar Russian tradition.” They had to be implanted in Russia by her contact 
with Europe. Solovyev regarded the idealization of the Russian people and Russia’s 
isolation as the greatest obstacles for the progress of life in Russia and as a mis- 
fortune for the nation. See his Ausgewdhlte Werke, tr. by Harry Kohler (Jena 
and Stuttgart, 1921-22), vol. IV; Georg Sacke: W. S. Solowjews Geschichtsphi- 
losophie (Konigsberg: Ost-Europa Verlag, 1929). 

27 Dostoevsky was a violent anti-Semite, using all the vulgar accusations against 
the Jews. His anti-Semitism took on Hitlerian dimensions in one of his last 
“notes” written in 1880: “All the Bismarcks, Beaconsfield, the French Republic 
and Gambetta ete.—all are for me only a facade. Their master, the master of all 
and of the whole of Europe, is the Jew and his bank. The Jew and the bank now 
dominate everything: Europe and enlightenment, the whole civilization and social- 
ism—especially socialism, for with its help the Jew will eradicate Christianity and 
destroy Christian eivilization. Then when nothing is left but anarchy, the Jew 
will command everything. For while he preaches socialism, he and the other mem- 
bers of his race remain outside, and when the whole wealth of Europe has been 
destroyed, the bank of the Jew will remain. Then the Anti-Christ will come and 
anarchy will reign.” Literarische Schriften, 345 f. He devoted part of the March 
1877 issue of his Journal of an Author to the “Jewish Question”; see Dnevnik, 
559-572; Politische Schriften, 334-371. A. S. Steinberg, “Dostojewski und das 
Judentum,” Der Jude, Sonderheft “Judentum und Christentum” (Berlin, 1927), 
66-81, explains Dostoevsky’s anti-Semitism, as some explained Hitler’s anti-Semi- 
tism, by the fact that, borrowing his idea of a chosen people from the Bible, he 


regarded the Russians as the legitimate heirs of the Jews and the present Jews as 


usurpers. 
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faithful—Russia and her future. He foresaw tremendous world- 
events of which Russia would be the center. Shortly before his 
death he wrote: ‘‘The future genuine Russian idea has not yet 
appeared among us, but the earth is portentuously pregnant with 
it and is making ready to deliver it amid agonizing pain.’’ 

Dostoevsky died on January 28th. His funeral on the 31st 
became an unprecedented manifestation of the love of the nation 
for its greatest writer. Not a despised and unheeded prophet, but 
an uncrowned king was buried that day in St. Petersburg. Sixty- 
three official deputations with wreaths and fifteen singing societies 
attended. Like a last call to his people, the last issue of his Journal 
appeared fittingly on the day of his burial. It contained what had 
been nearest and dearest to the dead man’s heart: his appeal for 
the conquest of Asia and a discussion on the relation of the Russian 
intelligentsia to the Russian people. 

Dostoevsky’s excessive nationalism was in no way shared by 
the majority of the Russian intellectuals of his time. The liberal 
intelligentsia did not regard Russia as a unique and peculiar case 
which could not be understood by reason or measured by a common 
yardstick. They wished Russia to follow the general progressive 
development of Europe, to combat the lawlessness and primitivity 
of the Russian tradition and masses and to educate the nation to 
liberty under law after the model of Western civil society. They 
labored faithfully for the education of the Russian people, for the 
improvement of its living conditions, for a greater freedom and 
dignity of life. It was a slow and bitter struggle. A few weeks 
after Dostoevsky’s death the revolutionary movement claimed its 
foremost victim, Alexander IJ. For the next twenty-five years 
Russia was ruled by Dostoevsky’s friend, Konstantin Pyotrovich 
Pobyedonostsev, who regarded the fight against reform, progress 
and revolution as the main task of the Russian government. He 
realized the conservative side of Dostoevsky’s program: the relent- 
less struggle against Europe and against the nineteenth century. 
He shared Dostoevsky’s vision of Europe and modern civilization 
sinking into darkness, death and night, and of Holy Russia rising 
towards her day, light and life. Parliamentarism and constitu- 
tions appeared to him as ‘‘the great lie of our age’’; he put in 
their place an autocracy supported by church and police, and an 
exclusive and racial nationalism. His regime ended in 1905. For 
a brief span Russia lived in the expectation of liberty and the rule 
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of law. The events of March 1917 seemed to realize these hopes: 
the traditional autocracy and isolation of Russia appeared sud- 
denly a matter of the past. But this dream of the Russian intelli- 
gentsia proved short-lived. As Dostoevsky had foreseen, the in- 
tellectuals lacked contact with the masses for whom the civil society 
and the free state of the West had little meaning. In November 
1917 the masses swept away the fragile defenses of liberty and 
law. Through men and means unforeseen by Dostoevsky, without 
the narrowness of his racial views, the revolutionary side of his 
program was carried forward. In its spirit the masses were raised 
from their depth of unself-consciousness to national self-conscious- 
ness. A new generation of intellectuals—ignorant of, and unat- 
tracted by, the lure of Western liberty—and the masses met in 
the fulfillment of a destiny which Dostoevsky had prophesied: for 
without the intellectuals, the masses could not perceive their mis- 
sion of renewing humanity; without the masses, the intellectuals 
could not utter the new word to the world.” In its masses the great 
Eurasian empire found the strength for the mission which Dos- 
toevsky had envisaged for Russia. 

Smith College. 

2° See Ernest Simmons, op. cit., 323. Leontyev foresaw in 1890 a socialist 
world revolution under the leadership of an autocrat enthroned in Constantinople 
with the blessing of the Orthodox church, a “Russian Tsar” organizing the socialist 
world movement from Constantinople as Constantine had organized Christianity. 

Lenin in his “Left Wing Communism, an Infantile Disease” declared that the 
Bolsheviks would use as barbarous methods as Peter I to overcome the backward- 
ness of the Russian masses (Sobranie sochinenii, XV, 268). He forgot Russia’s 
great progress since Peter in the fight for liberty and against lawlessness, a progress 
which the return to Peter’s methods undid. Berdyaev has analyzed Bolshevism as 
Slavophilism inside out. Dostoevsky envisaged the Russian world mission under 
the banner of primitive Christianity; Bolshevism under the banner of industrial 
technology. Dostoevsky aimed at the transformation of man; Bolshevism, like 
Peter, at reform primarily by institutional changes. Dostoevsky believed, like De 
Maistre and other conservatives, in the evil in man and the redeeming power of 
suffering. The Bolsheviks share with the classical economists the faith in man’s 
rational concern with his own well-being. Dostoevsky and the Bolsheviks represent 
extremes in their respective viewpoints, yet there is a deeper affinity than is gen- 
erally recognized. 


























IDEAS OF HISTORY DURING THE RENAISSANCE 
By Hersert WEISINGER 


The feeling of frustration which comes to one who tries to re- 
duce the endless variety of Renaissance ideas to an jntelligible 
scheme must be familiar to many readers of this publication. The 
ceaseless flow of ideas drawn from a multiplicity of sources and 
combined into complex systems under the impetus of diverse 
stimuli often leaves the student with the conviction that no pos- 
sible arrangement of Renaissance ideas can ever do justice to their 
intricacy and variation. Nevertheless, if the study of the Renais- 
sance is to be carried to higher levels than the mere accumulation 
of information about separate individuals and disparate forms, 
then efforts, even if merely preliminary, should be made to work 
out the interrelationships of Renaissance ideas so that the main 
lines of Renaissance thinking begin to emerge from the confusion. 
It seems to me an unfounded assumption that the apparent com- 
plication of Renaissance ideas renders any attempt at simplifica- 
tion and systematisation prohibitive. I should like, therefore, to 
suggest in this paper certain Renaissance ideas which seem to me 
to be fundamental to Renaissance thinking in that they serve as 
foundation stones upon which other ideas are made to rest. 

In the history of ideas, there will always be found a number of 
assumptions about the course of history, that is to say, the way men 
act and under what impulses, whether recognized by them or not, 
which help to explain the attitudes they take toward major his- 
torical problems; sometimes these. assumptions are explicit, but 
more often they are implicit in the work itself. By this I mean 
that men have certain ways of looking at and judging past events 
which enable them to make intelligible patterns out of the flux of 
phenomena, for in dealing with history, the recognition and judg- 
ment of events implies some sort of preconceived way of looking at 
and evaluating them which is applied to the interpretation of the 
material. A fact is not a fact because it is a raw piece of informa- 
tion, whatever that might mean, but because it is a recognizable 
part of a scheme of interpretation into which it fits. Now, in the 
Renaissance there were a number of methodological assumptions 
about the course of history which in varying degrees affected con- 
temporary thinking about the past and about the Renaissance 
415 
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itself. In this paper, I should like to call attention to six of these 
preconceptions by showing how they appear in the work of repre- 
sentative Renaissance writers. The six ideas are the idea of prog- 
ress, the theory of the plenitude of nature, the climate theory, the 
cyclical theory of history, the doctrine of uniformitarianism, and 
the idea of decline. 

These six ideas are not of equal importance and the last three 
are in fact in ideological opposition to the first three. Neverthe- 
less, all are fundamental to our understanding of the ways in which 
the Renaissance thought. Of the six, the idea of progress is the 
most significant, for it is involved in the rise of the idea of science 
which marks out the modern world from the preceding eras. The 
concept of modernity, of the modern world emerging in the Renais- 
sance and continuing as a unity, but with variations within it, to the 
present day, is at bottom the consequence of the rise of the idea of 
science, and therefore of the Renaissance itself.’ But the triumph 
of the idea of science was not an easy one; it had to meet the oppo- 
sition of a number of powerful counter-ideas before it was ac- 
cepted. The conflict between the idea of progress and the theory 
of the plenitude of nature on the one hand and the cyclical theory 
of history, the doctrine of uniformitarianism, and the idea of de- 
cline on the other is but the first stage of a controversy which 
reached its height and was resolved with the victory of science in 
the seventeenth century. 

The attack on the doctrine of the superiority of the ancients, the 
overcoming of the attitude of scepticism toward the achievements 

1 The history of the idea of progress in the Renaissance has not yet been thor- 
oughly studied; the following pages are in the nature of a sketch of the subject. 
Bury’s and Delvaille’s histories are weak on the Renaissance. Robert H. Murray’s 
appendix, “The Conception of Progress in Classical and Renaissance Writers,” to 
Erasmus and Luther: Their Attitude to Toleration (London, 1920), suggests a 
number of interesting leads; the same is true of the first chapter of Richard F. 
Jones, Ancients and,Moderns (Washington University Studies in Language and 
Literature, n.s. No. 6, 1936). Edgar Zilsel’s series of articles on the origins of 
modern scientific method is a most stimulating line of investigation; this is particu- 
larly true of “The Genesis of the Concept of Scientifie Progress,” JHI, VI, 3 (1945) 
However, he traces the origin of the idea of progress to the superior artisans of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and goes on to say that “. . . the individualistic 
professional ideals of the humanists were incompatible with scientifie cooperation.” 
But as I have tried to show in this article, the opposition between artisan and human- 
ist was not so sharp; the economic changes which Zilsel points to affected the think 


ing of all levels of intellectuals. 
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of the moderns, the refutation of criticisms directed against the 
idea of progress, the opposition to the pessimism inherent in the 
cyclical theory of history and the idea of decline, all these measures 
had to be taken in the seventeenth century before the idea of science 
could be securely established.? But the genesis of this struggle 
goes back to the sixteenth century when it was first given its char- 
acter and direction. Nevertheless, it should be pointed out that the 
conflict of ideas described in this paper is of late Renaissance 
origin. Up to the second half of the sixteenth century, the Renais- 
sance still believed in the authority of the ancients. But under the 
impact of the discoveries and inventions and of the great changes 
in the economic structure of society, the influence of the ancients 
was gradually undermined, though the contention lasted for over a 
century.’* 

The humanists have usually been depicted as men who looked 
backward; to them the revival of learning was literally a return to 
the world of a way of life which had disappeared for a thousand 
years but which now was back. It is as though the ancient civiliza- 
tion had flourished, had disappeared, and had reappeared without 
change, except that the man of the Renaissance looked up to the 
ancients for the wonders they had achieved. So far as many of the 
writers of the Renaissance were concerned, the Middle Ages were 
a blank; they looked on themselves as the inheritors and continuers 
of a tradition which had lapsed, and it would not be putting it too 
strongly to say that they felt themselves the contemporaries of the 
ancients. 

Now, there was another group of men whose faces were not 
turned backward but rather forward. They too thought that the 
ancients had accomplished great things; they too thought that the 
Middle Ages had been unfruitful, but what distinguishes them is 
the fact that they thought their own age was different both from the 
classical period and the Middle Ages. In other words, it was their 
belief that the era of the Renaissance represented a way of life 
which was unique and which had never before existed on the face 
of the earth. In their estimation, what distinguished the modern 
period was the rise of science, which to them meant the discoveries 

2T have attempted to work out the steps taken in the establishment of the idea 
of science in an article, “The Idea of the Renaissance and the Rise of Svience,” 
fortheoming in Isis. 

3T am indebted for this chronology to Dr. Paul O. Kristeller. 
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and the new information they uncovered, the invention of instru- 
ments the ancients had not known, the effects of these inventions, 
and finally the application of science toward more discoveries and 
inventions in increasing numbers of disciplines so that the outlook 
for the future was not one of sameness but of continuous change 
and change to the better. 

Louis Le Roy sets the pattern which the moderns followed and 

elaborated on: 
Toutefois, si nous balancons le mal avec le bien, nous ne trouverons point 
qu’il y ait eu, par le passé, un siécle ot les entendements et les arts libéraux 
soient parvenus a une plus grande perfection que maintenant. Non au 
temps du premier Cyrus... auquel vécurent Pythagoras et Thalés . . . non 
au temps d’Alexandre le Grand, quand la Gréce produisit ce qu’elle a eu de 
plus excellent en lettres, armes, et tous les arts, lorsque Platon, Euripide, 
Démosthenés, Aristote ...furent. Non au temps d’Auguste . . . César, 
Pompée, Horace, Ovide. . . . Non au temps des Sarrasins, entre lesquels 
fleurirent Averroés, Avicenne, Abenzoar... . 

Car depuis cent ans, non seulement les choses qui étoient auparavant 
couvertes par les ténébres de l’ignorance sont venues en évidence, mais aussi 
plusieurs autres choses ont été connues, qui avoient été entiérement ignorées 
des anciens: nouvelles mers, nouvelles terres, nouvelles facons d’hommes, 


moeurs, lois, coutumes, nouvelles herbes ... arbres ...minéraux . . . nouvelles 
inventions trouvées, comme celles de |’imprimerie, |’artillerie et 1’usage de 
l’aiguille et de l’aimant pour les navigations . . . des anciennes langues 
restituées. . . .* 


Alvarez, Ramus, Surius, and Postel agree with Le Roy that their 
century has seen greater progress in men and learning than has 
been seen in the whole course of the previous fourteen centuries. 
Now, on what basis did they make this astounding claim? 

There is no doubt that their optimism and confidence are based 
on their belief in progress grounded on science. In his Of the In- 
terchangeable Course, or Variety of Things, Le Roy has worked out 
the philosophy of progress in relation to science which is the mani- 
festo of the moderns: 

The beginnings of the Artes haue bin small, and the greatest difficultie, 
was in the first inuenting of them ; then by the industrie of the learned, they 
were by little and little augmented; correcting such thinges as were euill 
obserued, and supplying such as were omitted: but yet, without making any 

*Louis Le Roy, Considération sur Vhistoire universelle (Paris, 1567), 7-9, 
cited in Geoffroy Atkinson, Les nouveaux horizons de la Renaissance Francaise 
(Paris, 1935), 404-05. 
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thing entirely absolute ; wherevnto there might nothing be added. Nothing 
is begon and ended at one time; but by succession of time, things are in- 
creased, amended, and become better polished. Almost all the Artes haue 
bin inuented by Use and Experience; and after wardes gathered and made 
by obseruation and reason : and then consequently reduced into better forme, 
and more certain, by Diuisions, Definitions, Argumentations, and Demon- 
strations; by generall precepts and rules drawen from nature, nor from 
opinion, and tending to the same ende: not by staying and resting on that 
which men had formerly done, said, or written; nor by only imitating of 
them, after the manner of slouthfull, and cowardly persons: but by the add- 
ing of somewhat of their owne, by some that came after, according as the 
matters from time to time discouered, and cleared themselues; the honour 
commonly remayning to the last commers, as the most exquisite, and accom- 
plished. By whose example we ought to trauaile courageously, with hope 
to make our selues better than them; aspiring continually to perfection, 
which as yet is not seene any where: considering that there remayne more 
thinges to be sought out, then are alreadie inuented, and founde. And let 
vs not be so simple, as to attribute so much vnto the Auncients, that wee 
beleiue that they haue knowen all, and said all; without learning anything 
to be said, by those that should come after them. They haue not bin so 
arrogant, as to looke that none should meddle, or deale with those matters 
which they had handeled: But on the contrarie, considering the difficultie 
of knowledge, and the weaknes of mans vnderstanding ; they haue exhorted } 
others to trauile therin ; speaking rather to stir them vp, and prouoke them | 
thereunto, then to keepe them back, or stay them from writing. Let vs not 
thinke that nature hath giuen them all her good gifts, that she might be 
barren in time to come: but that as she hath in times past brought forth 
certain noble personages, who haue manifested many of her secrets; so she 
ean againe bring foorth, such as by the influence of heauen, and a singular 
inclination, by liuelynes of vnderstanding and persuerance of labour, shall 
attain thither; whither long experience, diligent obseruation, and subiltie of 
reason, haue not pierced to this present. She is the same that she was in the 
former famous ages: The world is such as it was before: The heauen and the 
time keepe the same order which they did; The Sunne, and thother Planets, 
haue not changed their courses; and there is no starre remoued out of his 
place : The Elements haue the same power; men are made of the same matter, 
& in the same sort disposed as they were in the old time. And were not the 
manner of lyuing corrupted, which we use, preferring idlenesse before dili- 
gence, pleasure before profit, and riches before vertue; nothing would let, 
but this age might bring foorth as eminent personages in Philosophie as were 
Plato, and Aristotle ; in Physick as Hippocrates, and Galen; or in the Mathe- 
maticks as Euclide, Archimedes, and Ptolomey. Considering the help which 
we receive of their books, the examples wherwith antiquitie hath instructed 
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vs, sO many obseruations, and inuentions sithence their time, and so long 
experience of all things: In such sort, that (if we consider it well) there was 
neuer age more happie for the aduancement of learning, then this present; 
if weying the shortnes of mans life, we resolue to employ our whole endeuour 
& industrie, on the studie of true knowledge. Wisdom hath not fulfilled her 
work; much remaineth, and will alwaies remaine: and there will neuer be 
wanting occasion to add therunto. Trueth doth offer her selfe to all those 
that wil seek her, and are of capacitie to receiue her: . . . All the mysteries 
of God and secrets of nature, are not discouered at one time. The greatest 
things are difficult, and long in comming. How many are there, not yet 
reduced into art? How many haue bin first knowen and found out in this 
age? I say, new lands, new seas, new formes of men, manners, lawes, and 
customes ; new diseases, and new remedies; new waies of the Heauen, and of 
the Ocean, neuer before found out; and new starres seen? Yea, and how 
many remaine to be knowen by our posteritie? That which is now hidden, 
with time will come to light; and our successours will wonder that wee were 





ignorant of them. 


Here is a complete statement of the argument of the moderns: 
progress, scientific method, perfectibility, the plenitude of nature, 
the attack on decay, even the title of the most complete exposition 
of the aims and methods of the moderns. 

Even Paracelsus was motivated by the scientific temper : 





Since Medicine alone among all branches of learning is necessarily ac- 
corded the commendable title of a divine gift by the suffrage of writers both 
sacred and profane, and yet very few doctors deal with it felicitously at this 
day, it has seemed expedient to restore it to its former illustrious dignity, 
and to purge it as much as possible from the dross of the barbarians, and 
from the most serious errors. We do not concern ourselves with the pre- 
cepts of the ancients, but with those things we have discovered, partly by the 
indications found in the nature of things, and partly by our own skill, which 
also we have tested by use and experience. For who does not know that 
very many doctors at this time, to the great peril of their patients, have dis- 
gracefully failed, having blindly adhered to the dicta of Hippocrates, Galen, 
Avicenna, and others, just as though these proceeded like oracles from the 
tripod of Apollo, and wherefrom they dared not diverge a finger’s breadth. 
From these authorities, when the gods please, they may indeed be begotten 
persons of prodigious learning, but by no means physicians. It is not a 
degree, nor eloquence, nor a faculty for languages, nor the reading of many 
books, although these are no small adornment, that are required in a phy- 
sician, but the fullest acquaintance with subjects and with mysteries, which 

5 Louis Le Roy, Of the Interchangeable Course, or Variety of Things, tr. Robert 
Ashley (London, 1594), 127r—127v. 
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one thing easily supplies the place of all the rest. For it is indeed the part 
of a rhetorician to discourse learnedly, persuade, and bring over the judge 
to his opinion, but it behoves the physician to know the genera, causes, and 
symptoms of affections, to apply his remedies unto the same with sagacity 
and industry, and to use all according to the best of his ability.® 
According to Pasquier, Copernicus, Paracelsus, and Ramus have 
laid the foundations of a new method superior to the ancients: 


J’adjousteray encore 4 vostre discours, par maniere de remplissage, que 
dedans la mesme centaine d’années dont parlez, qui est 1’an mil cing cents, 
se trouvérent, en matiére de sciences, trois grands hommes (appellez les In- 
novateurs, ou Heretiques, si voulez) qui voulurent troubler |’ancienneté. 
Copernic dedans |’Allemaigne, en Mathematique, qui par nouvelles demon- 
strations voulut faire accroire, que la Terre estoit mobile, le Ciel immobile, 
la Lune chaude, le Soleil froid, & plusieurs autres telles propositions para- 
doxes : Paracelse, qui par nouveaux principes de Medecine, incognus 4 Hip- 
pocrat & Galien, quoy que soit, non par eux touchez, fit une infinité de 
grandes & extraordinaires guerisons. Et dedans cette France, la Ramée, 
dit Ramus, qui par Livres exprés en la Logique, voulut censurer la doctrine 
d’Aristote, receué & approuvée d’un long-temps par toutes les Universitez.’ 


In two different fields, surgery and the investigation of magnetism, 
their leading exponents claim superiority over the ancients.* Thus 
the way toward a complete working out of the method and implica- 
tions of science had been laid before Bacon. 

Of the innovations made by the rise of science none received 
more attention than the discoveries and the invention of gunpow- 
der, the compass, and printing. In his autobiography, Cardan ex- 
presses the sentiments of the moderns when he says: 


Among the extraordinary, though quite natural circumstances of my life, 
the first and most unusual is that I was born in this century in which the 
whole world became known; whereas the ancients were familiar with but 
little more than a third part of it. 

® Paracelsus, “Concerning the Alchemical Degrees and Composition of Recipes 
and of Natural Things,” The Hermetic and Alchemical Writings, tr. Arthur E. 
Waite (London, 1894), II, 169-70. Cf. II, 3. 

? Estienne Pasquier, “Lettre V. A. Monsieur de Raimond, Conseiller en la Cour 
de Parlement de Bourdeaux,” Oeuvres (Amsterdam, 1723), II, 605-06. 

8 Ambroise Paré, “The Authors Epistle Dedicatory to Henry III.,” The Works 
of that Famous Chirurgeon Ambrose Parey, Translated out of Latin, and Compared 
with the French, by Th. Johnson (London, 1678), A4r; William Gilbert, “Preface to 
the Candid Reader, Studious of the Magnetic Philosophy,” On the Magnet, Magnetic 
Bodies Also, and on the Great Magnet the Earth (London, 1900), *iir—*iiv. 
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On the one hand we explore America—I now refer to the part particu- 
larly designated by that name—Brazil, a great part of which was before un- 
known, Tierra del Fuego, Patagonia, Peru, Chareas, Parana, Acutia, Cari- 
bana, Picora, New Spain, Quito, of Quinira the more Western part, New 
France and regions more to the South of this toward Florida, Cortereal, 
Estotilant, and Marata. Besides all these, toward the East under the Ant- 
arctic we find the Antisicians somewhat like the Scythians, and some North- 
ern peoples not yet known, as well as Japan, Binarchia, the Amazonas, and 
a region which is beyond the Island of the Demons, if these be not fabled 
islands—all discoveries sure to give rise to great and calamitous events in 
order that a just distribution of them may be maintained. 

The conviction grows that, as a result of these discoveries, the fine arts 
will be neglected and but lightly esteemed, and certainties will be exchanged 
for uncertainties. These things may be true sometime or other, but mean- 
while we shall rejoice as in a flower-filled meadow. For what is more amaz- 
ing than pyrotechnics? or than the fiery bolts man has invented so much 
more destructive than the lightning of the gods? 

Nor of thee, O Great Compass, will I be silent, for thou dost guide us over 
boundless seas, through gloomy nights, through the wild storms seafarers 
dread, and through the pathless wilderness. 

The fourth marvel is the invention of the typographic art, a work of 
man’s hands, and the discovery of his wit—a rival, forsooth, of the wonders 
wrought by divine intelligence. What lack we yet unless it be the taking 
of Heaven by storm! Oh, the madness of man to give heed to vanity rather 
than the fundamental things of life! Oh, that arrogant poverty of intellec- 
tual humility not to be moved to wonder !® 


Vespucci was well aware of the importance of his discoveries. 
Writing to Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco de’Medici, he says: 


On a former occasion I wrote to you at some length concerning my return 
from those new regions which were found and explored with the fleet, at the 
cost, and by the command of this Most Serene King of Portugal. And these 
we may rightly call a new world. Because our ancestors had no knowledge 
of them, and it will be a matter wholly new to those who hear about them. 
For this transcends the view held by our ancients, inasmuch as most of them 
hold that there is no continent to the south beyond the equator, but only the 
sea which they named the Atlantic ; and if some of them did aver that a con- 
tinent there was, they denied with abundant argument that it was a habitable 
land. But that this their opinion is false and utterly opposed to the truth, 
this my last voyage has made manifest; for in those southern parts I have 
found a continent more densely peopled and abounding in animals than our 

® Jerome Cardan, The Book of My Life (De Vita Propria Liber), tr. Jean 
Stoner (London, 1931), 189-90. 
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Europe or Asia or Africa, and in addition, a climate milder and more delight- 
ful than any other region known to us, as you shall learn in the following 
account wherein we shall set succinctly down only capital matters and the 
things more worthy of comment and memory seen or heard by men in this 
new world, as will appear below.’° 


In his Histoire Generalle des Indes Occidentales & Terres 
Neuues, qui jusques a present ont esté descouuertes, translated by 
Fumée Sieur de Marly le Chastel, Francisco Lopez de Gomara de- 
livers a scathing attack on the ancients’ knowledge of geography. 
He shows that the world is round, that it is inhabited, that there are 
inhabitants on the other hemispheres, and that the ancients did not 
know how to compute correctly longitude and latitude. Le Roy 
lists the new things which have come into the world as a result of 
the discoveries: sugar, pearls, spices, herbs, trees, fruit, and gold. 
Best makes a similar list. Finally, Best shows how the discoveries 
have brought about an economy of abundance: 


For when was there euer heard of such abundance of gold and siluer (whiche 
no doubt being well vsed, is the great benefite and good blessing of God to 
Mankind) as in these our dayes. No, Salomon himselfe, with all the pretious 
metall of Ophir, which he (one only King) had in that only place, can not 
be comparable to the greate store of golde, and all other mettals, which dayly 
are digged out of the bowels of the earth, almost in all parts of the world, 
and now lately in the supposed hard and congealed frozen Lands, almost 
vnder the Poles. Yea now euery priuate man can witnesse this with me, 
that he is more contented with the wealthe and riches that his Auncestors 
hadde, but thinkes himselfe base minded, if by his industrie he encrease not 
his priuat welth proportinallie, as the whole world increaseth in common 
wealth, and not only of gold & siluer is of such great encrease, but also of all 
other things, seruing as well for pleasure, and delightes of the mind, as for 
the necessarie vses of mans life. For as we are placed in these lower Ele- 
ments, firste to know and acknowledge ye high Creator, and then thankefully 
to take the fruition of things for oure mayntenance, which are especially two, 
that is, meate and drinke, to susteyne the body, and couerture, to defend the 
same from the rigor of heate and cold, and so therby to glorifie God in his 
workes : what age hath bin euer heertofore, that hath so abounded with store, 
not only of necessarie meates, but also of pleasant & delectable confections, 
to delight man withal ? for whatsoeuer sundry sort of corne, grayne, & meates 
former yeares haue had, we not only haue al the same in farre greater abun- 
dance, but therevnto are added thousandes of new things simple and com- 
pound, neuer heeretofore seene or heard of. And as for couerture to defende 

10 Amerigo Vespucci, Mundus Novus, Letter to Lorenzo Pietro Di Medici, tr. 
George N. Northrup (Princeton, 1916), 1. 
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the bodye, the matter is growen to such excellencie of Architecture and build- 
ing, to such finenesse of cloth and silkes of all sorts and coloures, that man 
studieth no more to multiplye the encrease thereof, so muche as to deuise 
fashions, to make it serue more ornament, than for necessarie vses."' 

The importance of the invention of printing was soon recog- 
nized, especially from the point of view of its effects on the Refor- 
mation. Many writers of the Renaissance discuss the significance 
of printing, and the consensus of opinion is that printing has 
brought about a great increase in the diffusion of knowledge and 
has been instrumental in causing the revival itself. But it is John 
Foxe who brings the praise of the printing press to its highest 
pitch. In a section called ‘‘The Invention and Benefit of Print- 
ing,’’ Foxe discusses the date of the invention of the press, con- 
siders the various claimants to its invention, and describes the 
process. He concludes with a recital of its accomplishments: it 
has come from God to abolish the papal tyranny, to confute the 
Church of Rome, and to bring about the victory of the truth; it has 
diffused knowledge, reduced the price of books, made learning and 
reading more easily accessible, has encouraged the composition of 
worthwhile books, and has caused God’s word to prevail.” 

The result of this activity in the sciences was the formulation 
of a doctrine of progress. It was held that the modern world was 
different from previous worlds because it knew more, did more, 
and hoped to accomplish more. The future seemed to promise 
éver increasing inventions and discoveries of such magnitude as 
made the present achievements seem small by comparison, not that 
the present was bad, but that the future would be better. There 
therefore was no turning back to the past for only the future mat- 
tered. The rise of science, then, introduced a new element into the 
Renaissance idea of the Renaissance. Men were aware of their era 
not because it was like another period which had died away and was 
reborn but because it was different from any other era; its unique- 
ness was its mark. 

The theory of the plenitude of nature holds that, contrary to the 
beliefs of those who hold to the idea of retrogression, nature is not 
running down, that men are as good as they once were, and that it 

1 George Best, The Three Voyages of Martin Frobisher, ed. Vilhjalmur Stef- 


fanson and Eloise MeCaskill (London, 1938), I, 14. 
12 John Foxe, Actes and Monuments, ed. Stephen R. Cattley (London, 1841), 


III, 718-22. 
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is perfectly just to expect continued improvements in the arts and 
sciences. This point of view is in reality an attack on the doctrine | 
of the superiority of the ancients; at the same time, it makes pos- 
sible, as we have seen in the work of Le Roy, a justification for the | 
study of science. For if nature has run down, there is nothing new 
to discover, and if men’s wits are becoming feebler, there is no pos- 
sibility of increasing knowledge. The defence of the plenitude of 
nature takes different forms. Gabriel Harvey points out that rea- 
son still functions as well as it always did: 

You make a wonderful greate matter of it, that reason, contrarye to all 
reason and ye custom of former ages is forcibely constraynid to yeelde her 
obedience, and to be in a manner vassal unto appetite. See, I beseech you, 
howe you overshoote yourselfe and mistake the matter, in beinge over credu- 
lous to beleeve whatsoever is unadvisedly committid to writinge. Here is 
righte a newe comedye for him that were delightid with overthwarte and 
contrary Supposes. You suppose the first age was the goulde age. It is 
nothinge soe. Bodin defendith the goulde age to flourishe nowe, and our first 
grandfathers to have rubbid thorowghe in the iron and brasen age at the be- 
ginninge when all thinges were rude and unperfitt in comparison of the 
exquisite finesse and delicacye, that we are growen unto at these dayes.** 

Richard Eden points out that the great advances made in geom- 
etry, astronomy, architecture, music, painting, arms, inventions, 
and the like in modern times are an indication that men can now be 
superior to the ancients, for they have the same abilities as the 
ancients ; furthermore, since the number of things to be found out 
is infinite, so the number of inventions and discoveries is infinite. 
Le Roy reports that there is a frequent complaint to the effect that 
manners are getting worse daily, but if this were so, he asks, then 
men should ‘‘... ere this haue come to the height of iniquitie; and 
there should now be no more integrities in them: which is not 
true.’”*° Bodin makes a strong attack on the idea of retrogression 
in his Methodus: 

Quod si res humanae in deterius prolaberentur, iampridem in extremo 
vitiorum ac improbitatis gradu constitissemus : quo quidem antea peruentum 
esse opinor. sed cum flagitiosi homines nee viterius progredi, nee eodem 

18 Gabriel Harvey, Letter-Book of Gabriel Harvey, A.D. 1573-1580, ed. Edward 
J. L. Seott (London, 1884), 85-86. 

14 Richard Eden, The First Three English Books on America. ?1511-1555 A.D. 
Being Chiefly Translations, Compilations, &c., by Richard Eden, ed. Edward Arber 





(Birmingham, 1885), xlvi—xlvii. 
15 Louis Le Roy, Variety of Things, 124v. 
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loco stare diutius possent, sensim regredi necesse habuerunt, vel cogente 
pudore, qui hominibus inest a natura: vel necessitate, quod in tantis sceler- 
ibus societas nullo modo coli poterat: vel etiam, quod verius est, impellente 
Dei bonitate."* 


What the theory of the plenitude of nature contributed to the idea 
of the Renaissance was the belief that it was possible to equal, if 
not overtake, the ancients. 

According to the climate theory of history, the influence of the 
elements may bring about changes in men’s affairs. Thus Vasari 
points out that the air the early painters breathed stimulated them 
to produce the works of art which help bring about the revival of 
the arts. While Bodin is most closely identified with this idea, it 
was not unknown to other writers. Thomas Proctor writes: 


The Climate, or Region of the firmament, vnder which euery Countrey is 
planted & setled, hath great force and influence, for the temperature & com- 
plexion of mens bodies, which also worketh sundrie effectes & motyons in the 
myndes & disposityons of them, . . .”” 


Bodin makes the point that a concurrence of the proper climatic 
conditions will bring about changes in history and that certain 
areas are more favorable for the cultivation of the arts and sci- 
ences than others ; he does not, however, work this out in connection 
with his own times.” 


The assumption about the course of human history which is 
most widely held in the Renaissance is the cyclical or tide theory. 
According to this point of view, men and nations and the arts have 
their origin, rise, flourishing, and decay; when the process is once 
completed, it does not stop but repeats itself over and over again. 
Or if we take the tide image, civilizations ebb and flow, and ebb and 
flow, and again the process is a continuous one. Seen in relation 
to the idea of the Renaissance, this theory may be a help or hin- 
drance to its development, depending on the point in the cycle at 

16 Jean Bodin, Methodus Ad Facilem Historiarum Cognitionem (Lyons, 1583), 
306-07. 

17 Thomas Proctor, Of the Knowledge and Conducte of Warres (London, 
1578), iiir. Proctor links up the influence of the climate with that of the humours 
in the manner of the Zodiack. 

18 Jean Bodin, op. cit., 78-79. Fulke Greville tries to account for Sidney’s 
virtues on the ground of the climatic conditions in England in The Life of the Re- 
nowned Sir Philip Sidney, in The Works in Prose and Verse, ed. Alexander B. 
Grosart (London, 1881-86), IV, 79-80. 
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which an historian wishes to place it. If the Renaissance is seen 
as part of the ascending curve, it will be described as the apex of 
human history up to that point; on the other hand, if it is part of 
the descending are, it will be looked on as a state of decay in com- 
parison with the peak reached by the ancients; in point of fact, both 
approaches are to be found. 

Machiavelli expresses the idea of cyclical change in The History 
of Florence: 

In the changes that are incident to all governments, they often degenerate 
into anarchy and confusion ; and from these emerge again to good order and 
regularity. For since it is ordained by Providence that there should be a 
continual ebb and flow in the things of this world; as soon as they arrive at 
their utmost perfection, and can ascend no higher, they must of necessity 
decline : and on the other hand, when they have fallen, through any disorder, 
to the lowest degree that is possible, and can sink no lower, they begin to rise 
again. And thus there is a constant succession of prosperity and adversity 
in all human affairs. Virtue is the mother of peace: peace produces idle- 
ness ; idleness, contention and misrule ; and from thence proceed ruin and con- 
fusion. This occasions reformation and better laws; good laws make men vir- 
tuous; and public virtue is always attended with glory and success.’® 
Harvey applies the cyclical theory to the course of learning and 
especially to its history in his own lifetime: 

There is a variable course and revolution of all thinges. Summer gettith 
the upperhande of wynter, and wynter agayne of summer. Nature herselfe 
is changeable, and most of all delightid with vanitye; and arte, after a sorte 
her ape, conformith herselfe to the like mutabilitye. The moone waxith and 
wanithe; the sea ebbith and flowith; and as flowers so ceremonyes, lawes, 
fashions, customs, trades of livinge, sciences, devises, and all thinges else 
in a manner floorishe there tyme and then fade to nothinge. Nothing to 
speake of ether so restorative and comfortable for delighte or beneficiall and 
profitable for use, but beinge longe togither enioyed and continued at laste 
ingenderith a certayne satietye, and then it soone becumeth odious and loth- 
sum. So it standith with mens opinions and iudgmentes in matters of doc- 
trine and religion. On fortye yeares the knowledge of the tunges and elo- 
quence karrieth the creddite and flauntith it owte in her sattin dobletts and 
velvet hoses. Then exspirith the date of her bravery, and everye man hav- 

19 The Works of Nicholas Machiavel, Secretary of State to the Republic of 
Florence. Newly Translated from the Originals: .... By Ellis Farneworth 
(London, 1762), I, 213-14. Cf. Francisco Guicciardini, The History of Italy, tr. 
Austin P. Goddard (London, 1753-56), I, 2; Giorgio Vasari, Lives of the Most 
Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, tr. Mrs. Jonathan Foster (London, 
1850-52), I, 20-21, 32-33. 
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inge enoughe of her, philosophy and knowledge in divers naturall mora!l 
matters, must give her the Camisade and beare ye swaye an other while. 
Every man seith what she can doe. At last cumith braverye and ionith them 
bothe.?° 
| Le Roy attributes the greatness of the several notable eras in 
history, including the Renaissance, to the cyclical course of events: 
By the same order and interchangeable course, the Arts and Sciences be- 
ing small at beginning, do augment by little and little, and come vp to their 
perfection : whether after they are once come, they fall eftsoones, and finally 
perish thorough the slouth of men, or by the calamitie of warres long con- 
tinued, or by the tyrannie of barbarous people: Then when they haue bin 
a while let downe, they arise againe, and successiuelie recouer their former 
strength. Which hath giuen occasion to some excellent Philosophers, and 
Astrologers to thinke, that the same Sciences haue sundrie times bin inuented 
before, time out of minde, and lost againe ; as they may be againe also in time 
to come : seeing that power and wisedom leaue not long each other; but ordi 
narily keepe good companie together. As I haue obserued within these three 
thousand yeares to haue falne out fiue or sixe times at certain seasons, finding 
the excellency of armes, and learning, to haue bin first in Egipt, Assyria, 
Persia, and Asia the lesser: consequently in Greece, Italie, and Sarasmenia: 
and finallie in this age, in which we see almost all auncient, liberal, and 
Mechanical arts to be restored with the tongues; after that they had bin lost 
almost twelue hundred yeares, and other new, inuented in their places.”* 


As a dynamic theory of history, the idea that events have their rise, 
flourishing state, and fall enabled the writers of the Renaissance to 
account for the emergence of a new way of life when, in their esti- 
mation, there had been no changes in human affairs for a millen- 
nium. 

The central doctrine of the theory of uniformitarianism holds 
that human nature never changes, that men at all times and places 
have always been the same, and that therefore there is nothing new 
under the sun. Thus Montaigne makes the point that the world 
is neither in a state of decrepitude nor in a state of progress; it 

20 Gabriel Harvey, op. cit., 87. 

21 Louis Le Roy, Variety, 17r-17v. Cf. Jean Bodin, Les Six Livres de la Re- 
publique (Paris, 1583), 503-04. Pasquier discusses the relation of the state of 
arts to the state of society in “Lettre V. Au Chevalier de Montereau,” op. cit., II, 
9-10. Fulke Greville versifies on the subject of the rise and fall of kingdoms and 
the arts in “A Treatise of Monarchy,” Works in Prose and Verse, ed. Alexander B. 
Grosart (n. p., 1870), I, 42-43, 46, and in “A Treatise of Warre,” II, 118-19. 
While the eyelical theory has its classical counterparts, the influence of the wheel 
of fortune should not be overlooked. 
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is as it always has been, and nature has neither lost its power nor 
suddenly produced men of outstanding qualities.” And Charron 
takes the very evidence which led Le Roy to announce the doctrine 
of progress to arrive at the conclusion that the world has not seen 
nor ever will see anything new: 


By that which we have learned of the discovery of the new world, the 
East and West-Indies, we see first, that all our ancient Writers have been 
deceived, thinking to have found the measure of the habitable earth, and to 
have comprehended the whole Cosmography, except some scattered Islands, 
doubting of the Antipodes: for now behold another world, almost such as 
ours is, and that all upon firm land inhabited, peopled, politically governed, 
distinguished by Realms, and Empires, beautified with Cities, that excell in 
beauty, greatness, opulency, all those of Asia, Africa, Europe, many thou- 
sand years ago: And who doubteth, but that in time hereafter there will be 
discovered divers others? If Ptolemy, and other our ancient Writers, have 
been heretofore deceived, why should not he be likewise deceived that affirm- 
eth, that all is already found and discovered: Say it he that will, I will be- 
lieve him as I list. 

Secondly, we see that the Zones, which were thought unhabitable by rea- 
son of their excessive heat and cold, are habitable. 

Thirdly, that in these new countries, almost all things which we so much 
esteem of here, and hold that they are first revealed and sent from Heaven, 
were commonly believed and observed, (from whence they came, I will not 
say, who dares determine it?). Yea many of them, were in use a thousand 
years before we heard any tydings of them, both in the matter of Religion, 
as the belief of one only Man, the father of us all, of the universal deluge, 
of one God who sometimes lived in the form of a man undefiled and holy, 
of the day of judgment: the resurrection of the dead, circumcision like to 
that of the Jews and Mahomet; And in the matter of policy, as that the elder 
should sueceed in the inheritance, that he that is exalted to a dignity, loseth 
his own name, and takes a new; tyrannical subsidies, armouries, tumblers, 
musical instruments, all sorts of sports, Artillery, Printing. From all these 
discourses, we may easily draw these conclusions: That this great body which 
we call the world, is not that which we think and judge it to be; That neither 
in the whole, nor parts thereof, it is always the same, but in perpetual flux 
and reflux; That there is nothing said, held, believed at one time, and in one 
place, which is not likewise said, held, believed in another, yea and contra- 
dicted, reproved, condemned elsewhere; the spirit of man being capable of 
all things ; the world always tumbling, sometimes the same, sometimes divers ; 
That all things are setled and comprehended in their course and revolution 

22 Michel De Montaigne, “Of Coaches,’ The Essays of Michel De Montaigne, 
ed. Jacob Zeitlin (New York, 1936), III, 115-16. 
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of nature, subject to encrease, changing, ending, to the mutation of times, 
places, climates, heavens, airs, countries. And from these conclusions we 
learn, to marry ourselves, to swear to nothing, to admire, to trouble our selves 
at nothing ; but whatsoever shall happen, whatsoever men talk of and trouble 
themselves about, to resolve upon this point, that it is the course of the world, 
that it is nature that worketh these things; but yet wisely to provide that 
nothing hurt us by our own weakness and dejection of mind.” 


It is interesting to note that the doctrine of uniformitarianism 
ras held rather extensively by writers on military affairs. The in- 
fluence of gunpowder had led some writers to declare that the sci- 
ence of military strategy would have to be completely altered to 
meet the changed conditions produced by the use of artillery and 
firearms. But the most influential authorities on military matters 
denied this claim and insisted that the ancient tactics still held 
good, and there are even texts which show the disposition of artil- 
lery on the basis of the rules of the ancients. Thus in the preface 
to his work on strategy, Thomas Digges says he has consulted 
with soldiers on the use of the Roman military discipline in modern 
times and has received the answer: 

. that the Time was chaunged, the Warres were altered, and the furie of 
Ordinance such, as all those Romane orders were meere toyes once to be 
talked of in these our dayes: As though the Heawens and Elements had 
chaunged their Natures, or Men and Weapons so altered, as no humaine 
reason might attaine to consider the difference. Or as though the Romane 
Orders for the field (a verie few excepted) were not conuenient, more seruice- 
able, and more Jnuincible, (all alterations considered) euen in these our 
dayes, than they were for that age wherin they were used and practiced. 


And Sir John Smythe in his anger against those who would deny 
the worth of the long-bow in modern wars condemns all the modern 
innovations: 


Euen as the wisedome and humilitie of the notable men of later ages, haue 
giuen greater honor to the excellencie of men in all Artes and Sciences of 
former ages and greater antiquitie, than to themselues; not onlie acknowl- 
edging themselues to be inferiours vnto them, but also, that the greatest skil 

23 Pierre Charron, Of Wisdome Three Bookes, tr. Samson Lennard (London, 
1670), 231. The epistemological basis of Charron’s position had been worked out 
by Henry Cornelius Agrippa in The Vanity of Arts and Sciences. Professor Buck- 
ley’s Atheism in the English Renaissance discusses the role played by rationalism 


and allied movements in England. 
24 Thomas Digges, “Preface,” A Arithmetical Warlike Treatise, Named Stra- 


ticticos (London, 1579), Biir. 
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and knowledge which they haue attained vnto, hath (in the greatest part) 
proceeded from such notable men, either by hearing and obseruing their 
opinions, or by reading of their works, or els by reading of others that haue 
written of the iudgements and actions of such excellent men: Euen so, the 
vanitie and ouerweening of yong men, and chieflie of our Nation in this our 
time (I mean within these twentie yeares) haue so exceeded and super- 
abounded, that they haue not been ashamed, not onlie to attribute vnto them- 
selues greater wisedome and sufficiencie in all Arts and Sciences, and spe- 
ciallie in the Arte Militarie, than to the notable men and great Captaines 
of former ages and greater antiquitie, but also to dishable them in respect 
of themselues and their sufficiencie, and all others also yet liuing, that are 
men of greater yeares and antiquitie, than they are, both of our owne Nation, 
as also forraine, that haue beene and serued in the well ordered warres of 
Emperours or Kings, in times past; saying, (to make the same more prob- 
able) that their warres are now growene to greater perfection, and greatlye 
altered from the warres of times past ; vnder pretence whereof, they haue of 
late fought both by publique and priuate perswasions and inducements, to 
reduce all our auncient proceedings in matter Militarie, which they are 
vtterlie ignorant of, to their owne errors and disorders, procuring also (as 
much as they can) by their vaine and friuolous obiections against our 
Archerie, to suppresse and extinguish the exercise and seruiceable use of 
Longbowes.”® 
By denying the possibility of change or progress, the doctrine of 
uniformitarianism helped to put a damper on the enthusiasm for 
the achievements of the modern world. Its influence was more per- 
vasive than I have indicated and it continued to exercise a retard- 
ing effect on the idea of progress into the seventeenth century. 
Finally, there is the idea of decay, which held that the world was 
on the down grade. The best period in history had been at the be- 
ginning of the world and history was but the record of the increas- 
ing degeneracy of man and his works. Nature itself was running 
down and there was no hope for the present, and certainly none at 
25 Sir John Smythe, Certain Discourses ... Concerning the Formes and 
Effects of Diuers Sorts of Weapons (London, 1590), *2r—-*2v. Robert Barret in 
The Theorike and Practike of Moderne Warres (London, 1598), 2-3, laconically 
dismisses the use of archers, “. . . then was then, and now is now.” Cf. Matthew 
Sutcliffe, The Practice, Proceedings, and Lawes of Armes (London, 1593), Biv. 
And of course Machiavelli believed in the superiority of the ancient discipline; in 
the Art of War he sadly but naively remarks: “. . . but if fortune had indulged 
some years ago with a territory fit for such an undertaking, I think I should have 
convinced the world of the excellency of the ancient military discipline; for I would 
either have encreased my own dominions with glory, or at least not have left them 
with infamy and disgrace,” op. cit., II, 163. 
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all for the future. Thus there is developed a strong strain of pes- 
simism which, when applied to the idea of the Renaissance, denied 
either the uniqueness or the advances made in modern times. If 
we add to this the theological opposition to the things of this world 
and its insistence on the depravity of man, we get a steady counter- 
current to the idea of progress. 

Basic to the idea of decay is the belief in the existence of a past 
golden age from which all subsequent history is judged and found 
wanting : 


So oft as I with state of present time, 
The image of the antique world compare, 
When as mans age was in his freshest prime 
And the first blossome of fair vertue bare, 
Such oddes I finde twixt those, and these which are, 
As that, through long continuance of his course, 
Me seemes the world is runne quite out of square, 
From the first point of his appointed sourse, 
And being once amisse growes daily wourse and wourse.”® 
Fulke Greville’s ‘‘A Treatise of Monarchy’’ begins with a descrip- 
tion of the golden age: 
1. 
There was a time before the times of story 
When Nature raign’d instead of Laws or Arts, 
And mortal gods, with men made up the glory 
Of one Republick by united hearts. 
Earth was the common seat, their conversation 
In saving love, and our’s in adoration. 


2. 
For in those golden days, with Nature’s chains 
Both King and People seem’d conjoyn’d in one; 
Both nurst alike, with mutual feeding veins, 
Transcendency of either side known; 
Princes with men using no other arts 
But by good dealing to obtain good hearts. 


3. 


Power than maintained itself ever by those arts 
By which it grew: as Justice, Labor, Love; 
26 Edmund Spenser, The Faerie Queene Book V, ed. Frederick M. Padelford, | 
et al., in The Works of Edmund Spenser, ed. Edwin Greenlaw, et al. (The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1936), V, 1. 
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Reservéd sweetness did it self impart 

Even unto slaves, yet kept it self above, 
And by a meek descending to the least, 
Enviless swayed and govern’d all the rest. 


4. 
Order there equal was; Time courts ordain’d 
To hear, to judge, to execute, and to make 
Few and good rules, for all grief that complain’d ; 
Such care did princes of their people take 
Before this art of Power allay’d the Truth: 
So glorious of Man’s greatness is the youth. 


17. 
But by decree of Fate this corporation 
Is alter’d since, and Earth’s fair globe miscarriéd, 
Man’s craft, above these gods in estimation, 
And by it Wisdome’s constant standard varied ; 
Whereby the sway of many years are gone 
Since any godhead rul’d an earthly throne. 


18. 
Whether it were man’s false pygmean wit 
Captiving Envy, or the giant’s pride, 
Which fore’t these Worthies to abandon it 
I know not; but some disproportion’d tyde 
Of Time’s self-humours hath that commerce drown’d 
To which this image shews those times were bound. 


19. 


And when those golden days were once expired 
Time straight claim’d her succession in the brass, 
And to her ends new instruments inspired, 
With narrow selfness staining all that was: 
Power still affects more inequality, 
Which made mankind more curious to be free. 


20. 


Divided thus, kings quit their Father’s hand 

In government, which men did earst adore, 

People again by number sought to stand, 

And scorn’d that power which earst they did implore; 
Goodness goes from the Earth, and greatness two, 
In will, fear, craft, men forming all they do. 
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21. 
Hence these gods tir’d with neighborless deceit 
Have rais’d their thrones above mortality 
And chang’d their sweet aspects with sour retreat, 
Whence all things blest before now blasted be 
With tempests, earthquakes, fire, and thunder’s terrors 
Shewing and threatening man’s corrupting errors.”’ 


The golden age theme brings with it a feeling of pessimism, of 
lack of faith in progress and in the ability of human reason to deal 
adequately with the problems which confront man; and this is a 
strain of anti-intellectualism which merges very easily into theo- 
logical distrust of the reason, as in the poems of Davies and Nor- 
den. The Renaissance has been described as the optimistic age; 
it is also the pessimistic age, for on all sides one hears the cry: 
‘*We are fallen into the barren age of the worlde,’’ and ‘‘Our age, 
and aged world, even doating olde,’’ and ‘‘. . . the world declineth 
to old age, and bringeth not forth his fruites with that vigor and 
vertue it hath done in times past; ... the vertue and goodnesse of 
men seemeth to defect from that of former ages, and to wax old 
and decay....’”* The idea of decay is perhaps the strongest im- 

27 Fulke Greville, op. cit., I, 5-6, 11-12. The political and social ideas which 
are expressed in Greville’s poem have perhaps the longest tradition of any in West- 
ern civilization. Starting in Greek mythology, they enter into sophisticated Greek 
literature and philosophy, whence they are absorbed into Roman culture and given 
certain significant expansions by Cicero and Seneca. At the same time they are to 
be found in the primitive Christian doctrines, probably stemming from Hebrew 
sources, and the two parallel streams merge in the writings of the Church fathers 
who maintain the tradition steadily through the Middle Ages. They then form the 
basis of Protestant social doctrine and ultimately enter into the American democratic 
philosophy as well as into Marxism, thus bringing them down intact, though ex- 
pressed differently at different times depending on what area of human activity is 
at the center of attention at any given time, to the modern era. Professor Love 
joy’s Documentary History is the basic collection of texts; the medieval handling 
of the ideas has been exhaustively treated by the Carlyles’ monumental study of 
medieval political theory. In the Renaissance, the literary aspects of the golden age 
theme have been studied by Florence L. Litchfield, “The Treatment of the Theme of 
Mutability in the Literature of the English Renaissance; a Study of the Problem 
of Change between 1550 and 1660,” Summaries of Ph.D. Theses University of Min- 
nesota, I (1939), 164-68; Foster York St. Clair, “The Myth of the Golden Age 
from Spenser to Milton,” Harvard Summaries of Theses, 1931 (Harvard University 
Press, 1932), 242-44; and most extensively by Frederic C. Osenburg, The Ideas of 
the Golden Age and the Decay of the World in the English Renaissance, University 
of Illinois unpublished dissertation, 1939. 

28 William Covell, Polimanteia, or, the Meanes Lawfull and Vnlawfull, to Ivdge 
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pediment to the immediate acceptance of the idea of the Renais- 
sance and so great was its influence that it needed the full efforts 
of Bacon and his followers to put an end to its vogue in the philo- 
sophical area though it kept alive by becoming a convention in 
poetry. 

It is impossible in a paper of this length to take up the crucial 
question of how these six ideological preconceptions operated to 
affect Renaissance thinking. However, one or two conclusions 
suggest themselves. One is that these ideas are quite wide-spread. 
They are both English and continental in scope and range over the 
length of the late Renaissance as it is ordinarily conceived. A 
second point to be noticed is that they are not confined to any par- 
ticular type of intellectual activity but are to be found in all fields 
of Renaissance endeavor. Another conclusion is that these are not 
new ideas; their origins are deep in classical culture and they have, 
for the most part, a vigorous history through the Middle Ages. 
This fact suggests that much of Renaissance thinking is not alto- 
gether the jumble of ideas it is usually thought to be. What is new 
about the Renaissance is not so much the ideas themselves, but the 
ways in which they were recombined into new intellectual construc- 
tions. The clue for historical research then is not so much to seek 
original ideas as to discover the cumulative flow of old ideas, and 
to analyse what new combinations have been made and under the 
impetus of what new needs and forces. The ideas themselves re- 
tain certain fairly constant characters; what changes as a result 
of new demands is the forms of recombination of old ideas. The 
six ideological preconceptions sketched in this paper are certainly 
not new; what remains to be seen is to what new uses the Renais- 
sance put them and as a result of what new needs. 


Michigan State College. 





of the Fall of a Common-wealth, ed. Alexander B. Grosart (Manchester, 1881), 5; 
Johannes Sprint, “To the Author ... ,” in Thomas Storer, The Life and Death 
of Thomas Wolsey, Cardinall (London, 1815), xii; Sir Richard Barckley, A Dis- 
course of the Felicitie of Man (London, 1603), 315. A number of studies of Renais- 
sance pessimism have recently appeared: Don C. Allen, “The Degeneration of Man 
and Renaissance Pessimism,” SP, XXXV (1938), 202-27; Johan Huizinga, The 
Waning of the Middle Ages, tr. F. Hopman (London, 1924); L. C. Knights, “17th 
Century Melancholy,” The Criterion, XIII (1933), 97-112; Arnold Williams, “A 
Note on Pessimism in the Renaissance,” SP, XXXVI (1939), 243-46; George Wil- 
liamson, “Mutability, Decay and Seventeenth Century Melancholy,” ELH, II 
(1935), 121-50. 











LEIBNIZ AND CHINA 
By Donatp F. Lacu 


The thought of Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz (1646-1716) is char- 
acterized by its universality. He is best known as a philosopher 
and mathematician, but his interests ranged from the reunion of 
Christendom to the study of Chinese games.’ He argued for the 
founding in China,’ as well as in practically every section of the 
European world, of scientific academies for the diffusion and propa- 
gation of knowledge. To Leibniz learning was not an end in itself ; 
it was a means to the attainment of a universal civilization through 
which mankind might receive the combined blessings of its various 
cultures. 

The ‘‘discovery’’ that China was the seat of an ancient and 
highly developed civilization independent of Europe awakened 
Leibniz to the importance of the ‘‘ Middle Kingdom.’’ There were 
available to him in the libraries at Vienna, Hanover, Munich, and 
Berlin a number of studies concerning China and eastern Asia, most 
of which were Jesuit letters and books concerning missionary enter- 
prises. Even at the age of twenty-two, Leibniz knew enough about 
China to observe that ‘‘no matter how foolish and paradoxical the 
Chinese ordinarily appear to be in re medica, nevertheless, theirs is 
better than ours.’* From the missionary books and letters he 
learned of the Jesuit system of slow penetration into China through 
sympathetic understanding of Chinese problems and through 
gradual introduction of Western scientific methods and religion. 
Throughout the remainder of his career, he advocated the Jesuit 
policy of steady penetration through the development of cultural 
affinities as a means for bringing about world harmony and 
Christian-European rule. 

From this analysis it is not to be assumed that Leibniz’s work 
on things Chinese was systematized. It was not. One of his early 

1 See Leibniz’s article “Annotatio de quibusdam ludis . . .,” Miscellanea Bero- 
linensia, I (1710), 25. 

2 Leibniz prevailed upon the Jesuits to ask the emperor K’anghsi of China to 
establish a scientific society (Leibniz to Grimaldi, December 20, 1696, cited in part 
in Franz Rudolf Merkel, Leibniz und die China-Mission [Leipzig, 1920], 35). 

8 Preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften (eds.), Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz: 
Politische Schriften, in G. W. Leibniz, Saémtliche Schriften und Briefe (Darmstadt, 
1931), Series IV, I, 552. 
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and most lasting interests was the language of China, the nature of 
which served, he thought, to shed new light on earlier theories of 
comparative linguistics. He was interested in the theory of the 
artificiality of Chinese, a doctrine expounded by Jacob Gohl, an 
eminent Dutch orientalist, who felt that the Chinese language had 
been ‘‘invented all at once in order to establish verbal intercourse 
between the large number of different nations.’ The implica- 
tions of this theory and of the hypothesis of John Webb that 
Chinese was the primitive language*® induced Leibniz to investigate 
the practicability of Chinese as a universal language. 

By a universal language he meant a means of communication 
through which philosophers from all parts of the world could trans- 
mit abstract ideas, precisely and accurately, despite cultural and 
linguistic differences. Chinese, however, failed to meet Leibniz’s 
rigid requirements in the quest for a universal language, and in 
April, 1679, he wrote Duke John Frederick his objections: 


If you know Chinese characters, I believe that you will find a little more 
harmony in them, but basically they are indubitably far removed from that 
analysis of thought which comprises the essence of my plan, as they are ap- 
parently content to give several connotations, as do Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
all of which are entre les choses.® 


Despite Leibniz’s investigation of Chinese, it was long before 
he realized the elementary fact that ‘‘the Chinese language and the 
characters are as two different languages, the one speaking to the 
ear and the other to the eye.’ In connection with his studies, he 
learned, in January, 1679, of Andreas Miiller’s optimistic endeavors 
to work out a Key to Chinese—and showed himself to be a bit 
skeptical of such a simple solution to the difficult Chinese language 
problem.* Miiller’s reply to the questions Leibniz directed to him 
concerning the Key must have been unsatisfactory, although the 

* Alfred G. Langley (trans.), New Essays Concerning Human Understanding 
(New York, 1896), 287. 

5 See John Webb, The Antiquity of China Endeavoring a Probability That the 
Language of the Empire of China Is the Primitive Language (London, 1669). See 
also Ch’en Shou-Yi, “John Webb: A Forgotten Page in the Early History of Sinol- 
ogy in Europe,” Chinese Social and Political Science Review, XIX (1935), 295-330. 

® Preuss. Akad. der Wissen. (eds.), op. cit., Series I, II, 167. 

*L. Dutens (ed.), Gothefredi Guillielmi Leibnitii .. . opera omnia . . . (Geneva, 
1747), IV, 161. 

® See the author’s “The Chinese Studies of Andreas Miiller,” Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, LX (1940), 568-69. 
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philosopher was thoroughly convinced from Miiller’s other works 
that the provost of Bernau knew his subject; at one time Leibniz 
even went so far as to send Miiller a Chinese book to translate.’ 
When, in 1697, he learned that Christian Mentzel, physician to the 
Elector Frederick William of Brandenburg, was also planning a 
Key to Chinese, he was not long in writing for specific informa- 
tion.” It appears, therefore, that although Leibniz preserved a 
certain skepticism in accepting these attempts to solve the Chinese 
language problem, he still entertained the hope that such a solution 
was possible. 

While Leibniz was meditating upon the possibilities of the 
Chinese language, the French had meanwhile become more active 
in their efforts to gain a leading position in Far Eastern trade. 
In 1664, the French East India Company had been organized to 
compete with the Dutch and the English companies. Under 
Spanish and Portuguese influence, the Society of Jesus had already 
long been active in China. In 1677, Father Ferdinand Verbiest had 
been appointed superior of the Jesuit missions in that empire. 
Three years later, Verbiest sent Father Phillipe Couplet to Europe 
with a request for students of science and mathematics. The 
French Academy gave heed to the Jesuit request, inasmuch as it 
was desirous of establishing relations with China and India. 
These two factors, plus the knowledge that the merchantman often 
follows the Cross, encouraged Louvois, Colbert’s successor, to ask 
the Jesuit superior in Paris for six learned men.** On March 3, 
1685, the French Jesuit scholars left Brest in company with Louis’ 
new envoy to Siam. 

Leibniz’s interest in the China mission did not become profound 
until the departure of these French missionaries. Their participa- 
tion gave the enterprise a semblance of scientific background which 
it had heretofore lacked for him. The vision of these men of 
science carrying knowledge of mathematics, astronomy, and Chris- 

® See ibid., 569. 

10 Letter of October 15, 1698. Excerpt given in E. Bodemann (ed.), Der Brief- 
wechsel des Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz in der kéniglichen éffentlichen Bibliothek zu 
Hannover (Hannover, 1889), p. 183. Mentzel’s unfinished Key is merely a compila- 
tion of grammatical data based on the works of other more able Sinologists. It is 
still in the Prussian State Library in manuscript form (see M. V. LaCroze, “De libris 
Sinensibus bibliothecae regiae Berolinensis,” Miscellanea Berolinensia, I [1710], 85). 

11 The men appointed were Fontaney, Visdelou, Bouvet, Le Comte, Gerbillon, 


and Tachard. All were men of erudition. 
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tianity to the Chinese fired his imagination. In the Jesuit mission, 
he felt that he was witnessing the first slight interchange of culture 
between East and West—a process which he later elaborated upon 
in all his writings about China. Although Leibniz probably cor- 
responded with Father Kircher as early as 1670,” it was not until 
the French Jesuits were established in China that the philosopher 
began his extensive correspondence with the missionaries. 

In 1676, after four years’ sojourn in Paris and London, Leibniz 
returned to Hanover to assume charge of the electoral library. 
After his establishment in this official position, his studies of China 
gradually took definite shape. There is, however, little mention 
of China in his correspondence until after he visited Rome in 1689. 
In April of that year he arrived at the Vatican, in the neighborhood 
of which he stayed for the next six months.** Here he met the 
Jesuit Father Grimaldi, who was on the point of returning to China. 
The picture Grimaldi painted of the emperor K’anghsi as a dev- 
otee of mathematics and philosophy appealed to Leibniz as the 
portrait of his ideal of a benevolent monarch. 

Especially interesting in this connection is Leibniz’s preface to 
the Novissima Sinica (Latest News of China).* This work was 
first published in 1697. Two years later a second edition was 
forthcoming to which was added a portrait of K’anghsi and a short 
essay by Father Joachim Bouvet on the emperor’s life and reign.” 
The body of the opuscule comprises excerpts from the correspon- 
dence of the Jesuit fathers, Lusitan, Verbiest, Grimaldi, Thom, and 
Gerbillon which Leibniz received during the last decade of the 
seventeenth century. 

In introducing the reader to the missionary letters, Leibniz 
presents a digest of his ideas and hopes for cultural relations. He 

12 Jean Baruzi (Leibniz et l’organization religieuse de la terre [ Paris, 1907], 53) 
makes the statement that Leibniz knew every important Jesuit connected with the 
China mission before 1672. He notes a letter from Father Kircher to Leibniz dated 
June 23, 1670. 

18 See Kuno Fischer, Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz (Heidelberg, 1889), 200. 

14 The preface alone may be found in Dutens (ed.), op. cit., IV, 78-86. 

15 Neither edition of this work gives the name of a publisher or place of publica- 
tion. The Catalogue of the British Museum suggests, however, that the first edition 
may have been published in Hanover, and the second in Leipzig. The most recent 
and most nearly complete bibliography of Leibniz (E. Ravier, Bibliographie des 
oeuvres de Leibniz (Paris, 1937]) contains no indication as to publisher or place of 


publication. On Bouvet’s work concerning K’anghsi see J. J. Heeren, “Father 
Joachim Bouvet’s Picture of Emperor K’anghsi,” Asia Major, VII (1932), 556-72. 
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not only pictures the transfer of ideas between Europe and Asia, 
but also visualizes the inclusion of Russia in a contemplated chain 
for cultural transmission. Providential foresight, he asserts, has 
placed Russia between the two great cultural orbits dominated by 
the emperor K’anghsi and Louis XIV of France, so that its vast 
intervening territory might be fertilized by the transference of 
civilization from one side of the world to the other. Already Tsar 
Peter had evinced considerable interest in Western culture and had 
succeeded in patterning certain Russian institutions on Western 
European models. 

In comparing the civilizations of Europe and China, Leibniz 
attributes superiority to the former in the theoretical-philosophical 
sciences and to the latter in moral philosophy. From China he 
hoped—rather vainly it would seem—that Europe might learn 
something of political ethics, international honesty, and the main- 
tenance of law and tradition by teaching men to recognize their 
obligations to society and the social order. 

The emperor K’anghsi’s respect for learning, his interest in 
European sciences, and his tolerance of Christianity made him the 
object of Leibniz’s reverence. The philosopher characterized the 
Manchu ruler as ‘‘the monarch . . . who almost exceeds human 
heights of greatness, being a god-like mortal, ruling all by a nod 
of his head, who, however, is educated to virtue and wisdom ... 
thereby earning the right to rule.’’ Has there ever been a more 
lucid description of the enlightened despot, the ideal cherished by 
many Europeans in the eighteenth century?** To Leibniz the 
monarch of China was a personification of the model ruler. In the 
philosopher’s contemplated chain for cultural transmission the 
emperor of China was looked upon as a prime mover—an initiator 
of a doctrine of universal intellectual development. Little wonder 
that Leibniz further declared ‘‘that Chinese missionaries should 

16 Leibniz’s evaluation of the emperor K’anghsi is another bit of evidence sup- 
porting Professor Dutcher’s thesis “that the eighteenth-century development of 
enlightened despotism did not owe its inspiration to the philosophical writers” of 
France, but was chiefly derived from “Brandenburg-Prussian experience under its 
four rulers from the Great Elector to Frederick the Great.” The last allegedly 
remarked that he owed his principal intellectual debt to Leibniz and Thomasius. 
See the two stimulating essays by G. M. Dutcher, “The Enlightened Despotism,” 
Annual Report for 1920 of the American Historical Association, 187-198, and 
“Further Considerations on the Origins and Nature of the Enlightened Despotism,” 
Persecution and Liberty. Essays in Honor of George Lincoln Burr (New York, 
1931), 375-403. 
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be sent to teach us the aim and practice of natural theology, as we 
send missionaries to instruct them in revealed theology.’’ Through 
missionary enterprise a veritable bridge was to be erected over 
which ideas might pass between China, the ‘‘ Middle Kingdom”’ of 
Asia, and Germany, the ‘‘ Middle Kingdom’’ of Europe.” 

The Novissima Sinica must also be considered an appeal to 
Protestants to emulate the missionary activities of the Jesuits.” 
Leibniz hoped to save Reformed Protestantism, which had suffered 
such severe defeats at the hand of Louis XIV of France beginning 
with the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685) and culminating 
in the Peace of Ryswick (1697). The ever-widening circle of 
Catholic influence appeared to be smothering the struggling Protes- 
tant movement. For the second time in his career, Leibniz cham- 
pioned the cause of German Protestantism against French on- 
slaughts. In 1672, he had thought to divert the German ambitions 
of Louis XIV by proposing the Egyptian expedition; in 1697, he 
urged the Protestants to preserve themselves by following the 
proved Jesuit policy of counter-reformation through spreading the 
gospel to all parts of the world. 

Closely bound to Leibniz’s plan for Chinese-European cultural 
relations was the geographical position of the rapidly expanding 

17 In his thoughts on “the security of the Empire” Leibniz emphasised that it 
was only the disunity of Germany which permitted France and Spain to control 
European and colonial affairs (O. Klopp, [ed.], Die Werke von Leibniz (Hannover, 
1864-84), I, 246). This idea has been exploited recently by Georg Runze in his 
article “Leibniz Gedanke einer natiirlichen Interessengemeinschaft zwischen China 
und Deutschland,” Deutsche Rundschau, CCI (1924), 35. Runze writes that Leibniz 
foresaw that: “. . . between Germany, the geographical center and the cultural 
heart of Europe, and China, the ‘Middle Kingdom’ of eastern Asia, there would be 
formed in the future a closer natural union, and not merely a superficial exchange 
of ideas, of economic relations, of trade, of institutional forms (or even of religious 
life), but of far more importance, a mutual, living consciousness that the two great 
central, primitive peoples (Urvélker) might insure . . . their deeply rooted national, 
social, and traditional forces, so that as the two strongest national unities they would 
embody in unmixed fidelity (Echtheit), adequately and emblematically, the extreme 
poles of East and West, of Orient and Occident: not in the sense of striving for 
hegemony, such as goads French ambition, or a tendency to world conquest such as 
characterized old Rome or modern England .. ., but rather in the sense of that 
estimable, peaceful, considerate inner superiority created through custom and order, 
reason and sophistication, belief in the worth as well as the seriousness of life, rever- 
ence before the Tao and the Li, before natural law and ‘inner moral law.’ And as 
roots, there as here, are the feeling of family, respect for parents, piety towards 
ancestors, love of the homeland, and esteem for the national community.” 

18 F. R. Merkel, op. cit., 37-42. 
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Russian empire. In 1689, China and Russia had signed the Treaty 
of Nerchinsk regulating border difficulties. This was the first com- 
pact China had ever entered into with a Western, or even a semi- 
Western, power. Meanwhile, Peter—to be known as the Great— 
had acceded to power and under his influence relations were estab- 
lished with Western Europe. In 1697, the year of the Novissima 
Sinica, the tsar visited Germany. On this occasion Leibniz tried 
unsuccessfully to communicate with him upon the possibilities of 
using Russia as a highway between East and West. He had hoped 
to explain to Peter the benefits which could accrue to Russia from 
such a move.” 

In his correspondence Leibniz commented frequently on the im- 
portance of Russia as an agent in the maintenance and furthering 
of international relations with China. On April 5, 1698, he con- 
gratulated the English church and Gilbert Burnet, bishop of Salis- 
bury,” on the appreciative attitude of Tsar Peter, whose interest in 
the Reformed church might facilitate the introduction of Protes- 
tantism into the neighboring Chinese empire.” Through Nicolas 
Witsen, burgomeister of Amsterdam, Leibniz learned that a Greek 
Orthodox priest had gone to Peking, and with the permission of the 
emperor, had there built a Russian church. Witsen also reported 
that ‘‘several Muscovites served the Emperor of China as cavaliers, 
while others ran cabarets and sold eau de vie.’”** Meanwhile, 
Ysbrandt Ides, a Dutchman, who had been the tsar’s ambassador to 
China during the years 1692-96, published in 1699 an account of 
his embassy. In this same year, Leibniz wrote to Father Verjus 
that ‘‘Peter the Great has given the Catholic missionaries permis- 

1° W. Guerrier, Leibnitz in seinen Beziehungen zu Russland und Peter dem 
Grossen (St. Petersburg, 1873), 22. 

2° See T. E. S. Clarke and H. C. Foxcroft, A Life of Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of 
Salisbury (Cambridge, 1907), 349. 

21 Although Peter was interested in the Reformed church, nevertheless he was 
not vitally concerned in forwarding its missionary ambitions. While sojourning in 
Western Europe in 1698, the tsar learned from Venius, an official at Tobolsk, that 
the Greek Orthodox missionaries had built a church at Peking and that several 
Chinese had been converted. In June, 1700, Peter ordered the establishment of a 
permanent Russian mission at the Chinese capital. See Albert Parry, “Russian 
(Greek Orthodox) Missionaries in China, 1689-1917, Their Cultural, Political and 
Economie Role” (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Dept. of History, University of 
Chicago, 1938), 13-14. 

22 Witsen received his information of Russian activities through Francois 
LeFort, adviser to Tsar Peter (W. F. Guerrier, op. cit., part II, 40). 
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sion to travel through his empire; the journey from Tobolsk to 
Peking now is much easier through improvement of the roads and 
the use of horses and wagons instead of camels.’’** 

With such reports as these, Leibniz started as early as 1695 to 
plan a scientific expedition to Russia and China for ‘‘the propaga- 
tion of light and wisdom.’’ He proposed that the projected acad- 
emy in Berlin should make such an expedition one of its chief aims. 
He also suggested that the Russian ruler establish a scientific 
society in St. Petersburg to unite East and West culturally, and 
incidentally to spread Christianity through the pagan Orient. 
For Leibniz, Prussia became the gateway to Russia, while Russia 
he envisioned as the door to China, India, and Persia.* It was not, 
however, until October, 1711, that Leibniz actually met Peter at 
Torgau and discussed with him certain plans for scientific observa- 
tions and travels in Siberia and China. Although the tsar seemed 
favorably disposed towards the philosopher’s project, definite steps 
were never taken. But as late as 1716, Leibniz wrote to Peter sug- 
gesting that the arithmetic machine which he had invented might 
‘‘serve as a present to the emperor of China.’ 

Although Leibniz received a modicum of news about China 
through Russia, most of his important communications came from 
the Jesuits in Peking. From 1692, the date on which the emperor 
K’anghsi issued his Edict of Toleration, until 1707, the Jesuits en- 
joyed a period of unrestricted enterprise and activity in China. 
The missionaries studied the topography and made maps of the 
‘Middle Kingdom.’’ Some surveyed the Great Wall and others 
reckoned the Imperial Calendar. Certain scholars interested them- 
selves in Chinese tradition, religion, and works of art. Great at- 
tention was given to the Classics. 

One of the oldest Classics is the I Ching (Book of Changes). 
A translation of it into Latin was not made until one by Father 

23K. Bodemann (ed.), Der Briefwechsel des Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz (Han- 
nover, 1889), 359. The Jesuits had been trying for many years to obtain permission 
to cross Siberia, but they had been refused time after time. Since the Greek Ortho- 
dox missionaries protested against granting the request of their Jesuit competitors, 
it appears unlikely that Leibniz’s information was accurate. At least, there are no 
available records by which to confirm his statement. See G. Cahen, Histoire des 
relations de la Russie avec la Chine sous Pierre le Grand (1689-1730) (Paris, 1912), 
174-75. 

24See A. Harnack, Geschichte der kéniglichen preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin (Berlin, 1900), I, 81. 

25 W. F. Guerrier, op. cit., p. 363. 
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Jean-Baptiste Regis appeared in the eighteenth century.” Leibniz 
learned of the book and its implications through his correspondence 
with Father Bouvet, an influential member of the Figurist group 
which attempted to prove by reference to the mystical symbols of 
the I Ching that there had existed in ancient China a highly devel- 
oped code of laws.*” In November, 1700, Bouvet had written Father 
le Gobien a detailed analysis of the J Ching,” which communication 
Le Gobien forwarded to Leibniz. Thereafter, Bouvet and Leibniz 
wrote directly to each other exchanging reflections on the Chinese 
Classic. 

The famous trigrams of the I Ching which follow were of pri- 
mary interest to both men: 

















These symbols were allegedly the invention, for purposes of divina- 
tion, of Fu Hsi, traditional first emperor of China. Commentaries 
on the significance of each hexagram, formed by forging together 
two of the trigrams, were supposedly written by Wen Wang (1231- 
1135 B.c.). At least, this was the history of the book accepted by 
Bouvet and passed on to Leibniz. In the letter which Bouvet sent 
to Le Gobien he made the following observation : : 


Although some believe that the J Ching, the oldest Chinese and perhaps 
the world’s oldest work, and the primary source from which this nation (an 
opinion ascribed to by all scholars) has derived its science and tradition, 
contains only an evil doctrine, full of superstition, and without fundamental 
or basic principles; I am not of their opinion and I am even convinced that 
they delude themselves and that they do injustice to the ancient Chinese who 
appear to have had long ago a philosophy as sound and as sane, and I dare 
to add, perhaps sounder and more logical than ours today.*® 


The Jesuit scholar elaborates upon this opinion by ascribing to 
Fu Hsi an insight into the true nature of science. Bouvet visual- 
lized the trigrams ‘‘as universal symbols invented by some extra- 
ordinary genius of antiquity ... in order to present the most ab- 
stract principles in all the sciences.’’*° To the Chinese commenta- 

26 See James Legge’s preface to the Yi King in The Sacred Books of China, Vol. 
V, The Sacred Books of the East (American edition; New York, 1899), Part II, 6. 

27 For further information on the Figurists see A. H. Rowbotham, Missionary 
and Mandarin (Berkeley, 1942), 122-23. 

28 See Dutens (ed.), op. cit., IV, 145-46. 

2° Thid., 146-47. 

%° Tbhid., 147. 
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tors on the trigrams he attributed the prevailing misinformation 
concerning the J Ching. 

More recent scholarship asserts that the trigrams were probably 
invented during the Chou period (ca. 1122-256 B.c.). Possibly 
they were made as pictorial substitutes for the cracks formed in 
tortoise shells when Chou diviners heated the shells over fire; the 
prognostications based on these cracks being complicated and diffi- 
cult to remember they were put down in writing as soon as possible. 
According to its own appendices, the J Ching was constructed in 
order to picture in simple symbols those universal laws on which 
humans should model their actions.” 

Not having the benefit of modern scholarship, Leibniz was 
forced to depend for his information upon Father Bouvet. In his 
communications the latter had noted the mathematical regularity 
with which the trigrams were written and combined to make hexa- 
grams. After Leibniz had studied the trigrams and their peculi- 
arities himself, he noted an astonishing relationship between the 
Chinese figures and his binary arithmetic. In 1679, the German 
philosopher had invented the system of binary numbers in which he 
used two instead of ten as the base of a scale of notation. The ordi- 
nary method of notation is founded on the dinary scale. In express- 
ing dinary numbers the matter of relative position is of prime im- 
portance as can be illustrated by the simple arithmetical progres- 
sion: 8976 = 8 x 10°+9x10?+7x10+6. In like manner, any other 
number can be substituted as the base of a scale of notation. If 
two is the base, as in the binary scale, 2=10; 4=100; 8 = 1000. 
Thinking then in terms of the binary scale, Leibniz was able by 
substituting 0 for each broken line, and 1 for each straight line in a 
trigram, to transpose the trigrams into the dinary order 7, 6, 5, 4, 
3, 2, 1, 0. The following table** pictures Leibniz’s mathematical 
analysis of the trigrams: 

31 Consult Feng Yu Lan, A History of Chinese Philosophy. The Period of the 
Philosophers from the Beginnings to Circa 100 B. C. (Peiping, 1937), pp. 379-82. 

82 See A. Waley, “Leibniz and Fu Hsi,” Bulletin of the London School of Ori- 
ental Studies, II (1921), 165-67. Also L. Couturat, La logique de Leibniz (Paris, 
1901), 474-75. 

33 This has been modeled on a diagram explaining the binary interpretation of 
the trigrams which Leibniz sent to Des Bosses on August 12, 1709. See C. J. Ger- 
hardt (ed.), Die philosophischen Schriften von Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz (Berlin, 
1875), II, 382-83. 
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Trigrams* Binary scale Dinary scale 
— 111 7 
=— 110 6 
== 101 5 
= = 100 4 
peers 011 3 
= 010 2 
a 001 1 

0 


== 000 





* Broken line =0; straight line = 1. 


By his analysis of Fu Hsi’s trigrams, Leibniz hoped to strengthen 
Father Bouvet’s theory that the I Ching was a key to all the sci- 
ences. Although there is no evidence that Fu Hsi’s trigrams were 
ever used as numbers, Leibniz’s hypothesis is interesting in that it 
infers a method of enumeration by position existent in China pre- 
vious to that used in India around the sixth century a.p. 

This interpretation of the I Ching was first published in the 
Mémoires de l’académie des sciences for 1703.% In 1709, Leibniz 
again made a complete analysis for Bartholomaeus des Bosses, a 
Jesuit theologian who was greatly interested in mathematics. In 
his long letter on Chinese philosophy to Remond in 1716 Leibniz 
included another lengthy digest of his application of binary arith- 
metic to the I Ching. Leibniz brings out emphatically in all these 
discussions his belief that the binary arithmetic was not an inven- 
tion, but a ‘‘rediscovery’’ of Fu Hsi’s principles. This ‘‘rediscov- 
ery,’’ however, has had slight attention paid it by either translators 
or mathematicians.” 

Leibniz hoped that his astute analysis of the trigrams from the 

84 See Leibniz to Fontenelle in Foucher de Careil (ed.), Lettres et opuscules 
inédites de Leibniz précedées d’une introduction (Paris, 1854), 225. 

35 Dutens (ed.), op. cit., IV, 207-10. 

86 A. Waley makes the unqualified statement that “no subsequent commentator, 
either Chinese or European, appears to have mentioned it (op. cit., 166).” 0. 
Francke (op. cit., 162, n. 1) gives some evidence to the contrary. He notes that in 
1753 a book by Johann Thomas Haupt was published under the title Neue und 
vollstindige Auslegung des von dem Stifter und ersten Kaiser des chinesischen 
Reiches Fohi hinterlassenen Buches, Ye-Kim genannt. In this work Haupt gives a 
diseussion of Leibniz’s method and the elaborations made on it by F. A. Knittel and 
J. H. Hasenbalg (see review of Haupt’s work in Das Neueste aus der anmuthigen 
Gelehrsamkeit [1753], 571-80). 
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I Ching would awaken in China a deep appreciation for Western 
science and, ultimately, for Christianity.*’ Since the emperor 
K’anghsi had issued the Edict of Toleration in 1692, the mission- 
aries had made steady progress, despite the fact that the Rites 
Controversy had begun to assume serious proportions in 1666 with 
the death of Adam Schall. The controversy had largely to do with 
the true character of the part taken by Chinese Christians in the 
Confucian rites. The Jesuits in China asserted as a body that the 
rites were purely civil and political in nature, while the Dominicans 
in China and in Europe hurled charges of idolatry. The question 

yas, however, not only one of rites; it involved also the interpreta- 
tion of Chinese characters, such as Li, thus creating further dif- 
ficulties. In 1702, the Pope decided in favor of the Dominicans 
and the following year sent a legate to China with his message. 
The emperor K’anghsi refused to tolerate interference by one whom 
he considered a foreign and a distinctly inferior prince. Many of 
the Jesuits, probably on adequate grounds, also hesitated to 
acknowledge the powers of the papal legate. But such an atti- 
tude naturally caused much criticism in Europe. In 1715, Pope 
Clement XI issued his famous bull Fz illa die by which all mission- 
aries in China were ordered to swear strict obedience to the already 
issued decrees on Confucian rites. 

Although the controversy went on after 1715, it is not the con- 
cern of this discussion, inasmuch as Leibniz died just one year later. 
While the philosopher lived, however, he staunchly defended the 
Jesuit position. In a letter to Louis Bourguet (1678-1742), a 
student of ancient languages, Leibniz wrote on April 11, 1710: 
‘‘In the Chinese controversy which is raging at Rome today, I 
favor the Jesuits and have for a long time... .’’* His attitude 
had been formed on this issue as far back as 1699 and is illustrated 
in a note to the Electress Sophie.** In this he explains the nature 
of the controversy and informs the electress of his earlier stand in 
favor of the Jesuits as outlined in the preface to the Novissima 
Sinica. By 1700, his interest in the controversy led him to write 

37 Leibniz himself voiced this hope in his letter to Remond in 1716 (see Dutens 
[ed.], IV, 207). Pelliot in a note in Cordier’s Bibliotheca Sinica (3790) remarks 
that between 1708 and 1715 Bouvet tried to interest K’anghsi in his interpretation 
of the J Ching. It would seem reasonable to assume that Bouvet’s interpretation 
was to some extent influenced by his correspondence with Leibniz on this subject. 

38 Gerhardt (ed.), op. cit., III, 549. 

39 See O. Klopp (ed.), op. cit., VIII, 144. 
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a treatise entitled De cultu Confucii civili.° In this work the title 
belies the content, inasmuch as Leibniz builds up the proposition 
that Confucianism is not a religious but a state cult, a concept which 
makes of Confucianism a persuasion similar in some respects to that 
of modern state Shintoism in Japan. 

In many letters of the following years Leibniz elaborated upon 
his theme of Confucianism as a civil cult. His support of the Jesuit 
cause was so strong that Father Verjus wanted to sell the remain- 
der of his life, if such a thing were possible, for Leibniz’s conver- 
sion to Catholicism." By 1707, however, the Jesuit cause in China 
was out of the Church’s hands, for persecutions by the Chinese had 
started. As far as Leibniz is concerned, his attitude in the con- 
troversy was probably to be expected.**? His ideas on China and 
Confucius had been formed by the Jesuits. His relations with 
them had always been agreeable. Their belief in a church universal 
with a civilizing-Christianizing mission as its basis had his sym- 
pathy. Moreover, the precision of Jesuit scholarship and the in- 
terest of the Jesuits in Chinese problems very likely led him to 
place more trust in their assertions than in the attacks of their 
enemies—many of whom knew little about China or the Chinese 
people. 

In Leibniz’s correspondence with Des Bosses during the years 
1709-13** the reader at once notices the philosopher’s great interest 
in, and deep understanding of, the issues at stake. He was espe- 
cially interested in the mission of the papal legate, De Tournon, and 
believed that a much more mature man should have been sent to 
handle such a delicate situation.** His greatest concern, however, 
was the settlement of the dispute.** Unless an immediate settle- 
ment of the controversy was effected, he feared that contact be- 
tween China and the West would once again be broken. 

A part only of the controversy had been devoted to the question 
of rites. There was also the question of terminology, dealing with 

49 See F. R. Merkel, op. cit., 99-102. 

*1 See Gerhardt (ed.), op. cit., III, 303. 

*2G. J. Jordan (The Reunion of the Churches: A Study of G. W. Leibniz and 


His Great Attempt [London, 1927], 36) makes the somewhat doubtful statement 
that Leibniz “took the side of the Jesuits in the China controversy because of their 


praise of his religious ideas.” 
*3 See Gerhardt (ed.), op. cit., II, 372-508. 
** Leibniz to La Croze (Dutens [ed.], op. cit., V, 503-04). 
*5 Leibniz to Des Bosses (Gerhardt [ed.], op. cit., II, 445). 
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the meaning of the Chinese term Li. Leibniz entered into this 
philosophic discussion in 1701 with the appearance of Father 
Nicolas Longobardi’s Traité sur quelques points de la religion des 
Chinois. In the 1747 edition of Leibniz’s works the Traité is re- 
published along with the philosopher’s marginal notes on Longo- 
bardi’s analysis of Chinese philosophy.“ 

Longobardi depended for his knowledge of Confucian philos- 
ophy primarily on The Philosophy of Human Nature by Chii Hsi 
(1131-1200). This philosopher was of the Sung school of neo- 
Confucianism, known as Li Hsitieh or School of the Norm. Chii 
Hsi’s chief contributions to Chinese philosophy were: clearer dis- 
tinctions on moral issues, the coordination of the moral teachings 
of his predecessors, and—more than any of his predecessors—the 
gathering of data for a partly metaphysical and partly cosmological 
foundation for his moral philosophy.“ 

In Chii Hsi’s metaphysics there is one emphatic theme: ‘‘ Tien 
is Li’’ (‘Heaven is Law’’). Although Zi is one, its functions are 
asserted to be diverse. One of the diverse functions of Li is the 
concept of Ch’i, or matter, which is coexistent and inseparable from 
It, although Ch’i is subordinate to Li as is the child to the parent.** 
Chii Hsi’s concept of Li has also a theistic import. Returning to his 
original thesis that ‘‘ Heaven is Law,’’ Chii Hsi advocates an idea 
far removed from the materialism of which he is often accused. 
In his philosophy Zi is the eternal law of righteousness which af- 
firms the spirituality and ethical perfection of Heaven (T’ien).* 

Of those who accused Chii Hsi, and the Chinese generally, of 
outright materialism, Fathers Longobardi and de Sainte-Marie 
were leaders. At the request®® of M. de Remond, head of the Regent 
Duke of Orleans’ councils, Leibniz stated his opinions on Chinese 
and Ia Hsueh philosophy in a long letter to Remond in 1716.” 
This manuscript the German philosopher divides into four main 
sections, the first three of which deal with Chinese philosophy. In 
the first section Leibniz attacks the thesis of Longobardi and de 

46 Dutens (ed.), op. cit., IV, 89-144. 

47 See Henri Bernard, “Chii-Hsi’s Philosophy and its Interpretation by Leibniz,” 
T’ien Hsta Monthly, V (1937), ii. See also W. E. Hocking, “Chii Hsi’s Theory of 
Knowledge,” Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, I (1936), 109-27. 

48 See J. P. Bruce, Chii Hsi and His Masters (London, 1923), 99-125. 

49 See ibid., 294-300. 

5° Remond to Leibniz, April 1, 1715 (Gerhardt [ed.], op. cit., III, 640-41). 

51 Complete letter is in Dutens (ed.), op. cit., IV, 169-210. 
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Sainte-Marie that Chinese traditions are materialistic. In their 
discussion of spirits the two priests contended that, since the Chi- 
nese assign bodies to their spirits, they therefore do not recognize 
spiritual beings. To this assertion Leibniz drew up the following 
answer: 

At first thought one doubts if the Chinese do recognize, or have recog- 
nized, spir'tual beings. But after some deliberation, I conclude they do, 
although taey perhaps have never recognized these beings as separate from, 
and completely beyond, matter. There is nothing wicked in regard to 
created spirits [esprits créés], because I am myself inclined to believe that 
spirits have bodies, which has also been the opinion of several of the Church 
Fathers. I further believe that the rational soul is never entirely divested 
of matter. And in regard to God, the tendency [sentiment] of certain 
Chinese has also been to give him a body, thus considering God as the soul 
of the world, and combining God with matter, as the ancient philosophers of 
Greece and Asia have done. In making known, however, that the ancient 
writers of China attributed to Lt, or the first principle, the very existence of 
Ch’i, or matter, there is no need for criticism, as explanation suffices. It is 
easier to persuade disciples that God is Intelligentta Supramundana, and 
superior to matter. Therefore, in order to judge whether the Chinese recog- 
nize spiritual beings, one ought to consider above all, their Li, or law, which 
is the first cause [premier auteur] and the basis of all else, and corresponds, 
therefore, I believe, to our divinity. Now it is not possible to comprehend 
that Zi is a purely passive, brutal, universally indifferent and lawless con- 
cept as is matter. Law, for example, comes not from heaven, but from those 
who make it. Their [the Chinese] spirits, too, which they ascribe to the 
elements, the rivers, and the mountains . . . are endowed with the powers 
of action and knowledge, although they attribute to them aerial and dex- 
terous bodies, as the ancient philosophers and Fathers gave to the spirits and 
angels. That is why the Chinese are similar to those Christians who be- 
lieved that certain angels govern the elements and the other great phenomena 
of nature; an apparent error, but one which would not destroy Christianity. 
In the period of the Scholastics they were not condemned who believed with 
Aristotle that certain intelligences govern the celestial spheres. And those 
among the Chinese who believe that their ancestors and great men are among 
the spirits approach closely the words of Our Lord,*? which imply that the 
Blessed must be as the Angels of God. 


From this partly logical and partly theological refutation of 
Longobardi’s position, Leibniz proceeds to a more thorough ex- 
amination of Chii Hsi’s type of Confucianism. From Chi Hsi’s 


52 “For in the Resurrection they [the Blessed] are neither buried, nor are given 
in marriage, but are as the angels of God in Heaven (Matt. 22: 30).” 
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assertion that the spirits are not ether, but the force of ether, and 
that the word Li is used interchangeably with ‘‘spirits,’’ Leibniz 
assumes that Zi means at times the supreme spirit, and at other 
times, spirits in general. In this regard he sees the concept of Li 
‘*not as the prime spiritual being, but spiritual being in general, the 
entelechy, i.e., that which is endowed with activity and perception. 
. . . He [Chii Hsi] seems to indicate that the particular Zi is an 
emanation from the great Li.’’ In his discussion of J1 as an en- 
telechy, Leibniz will not concede that it is the first form, ‘‘the soul 
of the world of which individual souls are only miniatures.’’ He 
believes, on the other hand, that it is possible to maintain that every- 
thing has its ego, and that ‘‘there are spirits different from the Li, 
although they emanate from it.’’ 

Leibniz supports his attack on Longobardi by asserting that 
the latter formed his opinions of Chinese philosophy purely from 
the point of view of the contemporary Chinese schools. He quotes 
Confucius at length to show that the ancient sage did not advocate 
materialism, but urged his disciples to honor and sacrifice to the 
spirits. Father de Sainte-Marie objected to the Confucian idea of 
spirits on the principle that Confucius argues ‘‘that spirits really 
unite and embody themselves with objects, from which they are not 
able to divorce themselves, so that they [the bodies] are not totally 
destroyed. ...’’ Leibniz refused to concede this point as a Con- 
fucian precept. He argued that this was a modern misinterpreta- 
tion of certain passages from the Shu King or Book of History in 
which various spirits are ascribed to natural phenomena, such as 
rivers, mountains, and other things in the lower world. That the 
ancients worshiped these material objects to which they assigned 
spirits, Leibniz would not agree. If one considers valid the Con- 
fucian statement quoted by Father de Sainte-Marie, one must un- 
derstand, according to Leibniz, that the Chinese ‘‘worshiped the 
great God in the virtues of particular things, under the name of 
spirits of these things, in order to appeal to the imagination of the 
people.’’ 

Returning again to his assertion that individual spirits are not 
simply miniatures of the Li, Leibniz points out that spirits are dif- 
fused everywhere and that they are placed in contact with objects, 
from which they learn by means of their individual powers of per- 
ception. He goes on to show, too, how Chii Hsi, after establishing 
spirits as the force of ether, maintains that there is a connection 
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between the spirit to which one sacrifices, and the one sacrificing. 
According to this doctrine, it is proper for the king to sacrifice to 
the Lord of Heaven, for princes and dukes to sacrifice to the pro- 
tecting spirits of the five species of life, for scholars to sacrifice to 
Confucius, and for each individual to sacrifice to his ancestors. 
Leibniz sees nothing which ‘‘ prevents us from finding in this ritual 
a spiritual God, the creator of matter itself, showing his wisdom 
and power in base objects, and served by intelligent spirits similar 
to our angels and souls.’’ 

Directly in line with this train of thought, Leibniz continues by 
explaining the ideas of the Chinese on the immortality of the soul. 
Again he condemns the later interpreters of Confucianism for not 
understanding correctly the precepts of the sage. The philosopher 
visualizes the supreme being (i) as a wise king who must necessa- 
rily regulate his empire, whether celestial or earthly, by meting 
out punishment for evil, and rewards for good. He admits that the 
Chinese scholars speak neither of hell, nor of purgatory, but ‘‘it 
seems to some of them that lost souls which prowl here and there 
are in a type of purgatory.’’ As a further suggestion, Leibniz 
intimates that in the Chinese scheme of immortality punishable 
souls ‘‘may become spirits destined to low offices, to guard gates, 
food, and furniture until they have expiated their crimes.’’ To the 
cult of the ancestor he ascribes ‘‘the aim of cherishing virtue and 
compensation in heaven in order to prevail upon men to do acts 
which render them deserving of the recognition of posterity.’’ 

In his analysis of Chinese philosophy Leibniz develops a system 
agreeable to his own precepts and to those of the Christian tradi- 
tion. The concept of Li as an entelechy is a reminder of that 
definition of the Leibnizian monad which asserts ‘‘that all simple 
substances or created monads may be called entelechies.’’ His re- 
fusal to acknowledge individual objects as miniatures of the Li and 
his insistence upon the ego of every substance are reminders that 
‘each monad must be different from every other, for there are 
never in nature two beings which are exactly alike.’’ In addition, 
the identification of Li with the Christian divinity serves as a step- 
ping-stone to the concept of Li as ‘‘the ultimate reason for things.”’ 
Despite these obvious comparisons, it is remarkable that Leibniz’s 
interpretation of Chii Hsi’s philosophy is in its essentials so similar 
to that accepted by scholars today. The attempt, however, to work 
Chinese philosophy into the Christian pattern forms the basic dif- 
ference. 
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China also presented Leibniz with many historical facts to up- 
hold his thesis of world unity. At this point in his career, he had 
probably studied Father Philippe Couplet’s Tabula chronologica 
monarchiae Sinicae (1686), and perhaps had seen Mentzel’s 
Kurtze chinesische Chronologie (1696), both of which were based 
upon traditional Chinese accounts of early history which purported 
to trace a dynasty as far back as 2952 B.c. In 1699, he wrote to 
Nicaise (1623-1701), canon at Dijon and an antiquarian, that if 
Chinese chronology were to be accepted, the date for the beginning 
of the world would have to be pushed back.** He urged Bouvet 
and Grimaldi to write upon, and to make critical editions of, 
Chinese sources. Except for Jewish history, he considered 
Chinese history as the ultimate in both exactitude and antiquity.” 
He insisted that in order to understand man’s development it was 
not only necessary to study the history of Greece and Rome, but 
that a comprehensive survey of Chinese and Arabian antiquities 
should be made. He felt, as do so many scholars today, that in 
Chinese history, probably more than in any other history, it is ex- 
tremely necessary to understand the historical traditions of the 
country before studying its arts and sciences. 

The influence of Leibniz upon his contemporaries and upon his 
successors was just as important in the field of Chinese studies as 
it was in general philosophy and mathematics. Of special signifi- 
eance was the stimulus which his thought gave to men of religion 
who were interested in opening China as a new field for Protestant 
missionaries. The message of the Novissima Sinica influenced to 
an important degree the activities of August Hermann Francke, the 
leader of Pietism at the University of Halle. The theologian, 
however, showed no great interest in Leibniz’s plans for cultural 
interchanges; Francke was primarily desirous of establishing a 
chain of evangelical missions from West to East by way of an 
overland route through Russia.** This same idea was embellished 

53 Leibniz felt that Chinese history must go back almost to the Deluge. Letter 
to Nicaise in Gerhardt (ed.), op. cit., III, 590. 

54 See L. Davillé, Leibniz historien (Paris, 1909), 343, n. 9, quoting unpublished 
letter of Leibniz to van der Hardt (ca. November 30, 1697). 

55 See Leibniz to Landgrave Ernest (December 10/20, 1687) in Ch. von Rommel, 
Leibniz und Landgraf Ernst von Hessen-Rheinfels (Frankfurt am Main, 1847), I, 
113-14. See also Davillé, op. cit., 425-26. 

56 See correspondence between Leibniz and Francke included as an appendix in 
Merkel, op. cit., 214-224. Consult also Gustav Kramer, August Hermann Francke: 
Ein Lebensbild (Halle, 1880), I, 258-59. 
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by Konrad Mel, another Protestant theologian, who wrote at least 
two different books in which the idea of a Protestant mission to 
China is vividly set forth.** In fact, Mel made very definite propo- 
sals for an organized movement to include a special training pro- 
gram for missionaries to eastern Asia. 

Those German scholars who followed the Leibnizian philosophy 
most closely were also moved in their thinking by the great philos- 
opher’s interest in Chinese thought and religion. Most erudite 
Europeans of the Enlightenment looked upon Confucianism as an 
outstanding example of a natural, tolerant religion, independent 
of revealed Christianity. Generally speaking, the philosophes 
emphasized the materialistic and rationalistic aspects of Confucian- 
ism and Chinese philosophy in general. Leibniz was the only 
major philosopher of the period to hold that the Chinese possessed 
a spiritualistic doctrine compatible in some of its aspects with 
Christianity. In certain ways Christian Wolff carried on Leibniz’s 
philosophical system, but with respect to Confucianism, Wolff, like 
the philosophes, emphasized the rationalistic side of Chinese philo- 
sophical and religious traditions.** Contemporaneous with Wolff, 
Georg Eberhard Bilfinger, a professor at Tiibingen, studied and 
wrote about Confucianism, but he arrived at different conclusions. 
Like Leibniz, Bilfinger believed that there are no stipulations in 
Confucianism which make it impossible for the Chinese to become 
good Christians; unlike Leibniz, Bilfinger attempts to show in his 
thought ‘‘in what ways Confucian philosophy lacks the perfection 
of Christianity.’”*® Although Leibniz’s influence is perfectly plain 
in the thought of Wolff, Bilfinger, and others, there was no single 
individual who comprehended all aspects of his Christianizing- 
civilizing idea. 

Leibniz studied Chinese life and institutions, not for themselves 
alone, but in an effort to corroborate with facts his theory of uni- 
versal culture. Chinese political and social administration he be- 
lieved to be far superior to the rule of favorites and the balance-of- 

5? These two studies by Mel are Legatio orientalis . . . (1700) and Die Schau- 
burg der evangelischen Gesandschaft (1701) (sometimes referred to by its Latin 
title Pharus missionis evangelicae). 

58 Consult the author’s unpublished doctoral dissertation, “Contributions of 
China to German Civilization, 1648-1740,” (Dept. of History, University of Chicago, 
1941), 125-31. 

‘°° For Bilfinger’s ideas see his Specimen doctrinae veterum Sinarum moralis et 
politicae (1724). 
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power politics common to the monarchies of Europe. To Leibniz, 
the emperor K’anghsi was not only a paternalistic ruler: he was 
definitely an enlightened despot ruling by mandate of the people. 
It was in this connection especially that Leibniz felt Europe might 
learn something of moral philosophy from China. 

According to Leibniz, China should profit from the revealed 
theology of Europe as exemplified in the Christian tradition. 
Chinese philosophy he considered not a foreign system of thought, 
but simply an alien counterpart of his own monadology and the 
Christian religion. In his analysis of the 7 Ching’s trigrams, he 
was not only looking for another mathematical device; he hoped 
also to reveal that the ancient Chinese were a logical and highly 
intelligent people. For a time, at least, he considered the Chinese 
language as a possibility in his search for a universal philosophic 
language. Moreover, in his consideration of historical subjects 
Leibniz recognized the necessity of studying Chinese history if the 
development of mankind is to be adequately codrdinated and under- 
stood. 

In his great scheme of universal civilization the philosopher pic- 
tured China and Europe, geographical opposites, as intellectual 
allies. Ideas and philosophies, as well as mechanical contrivances, 
were to serve as connecting links in the chain which Leibniz visual- 
ized and which men had hitherto—and have even yet—failed to 
forge. His was not a mystical longing for union with the ‘‘ enchant- 
ing’’ Orient; his was a carefully outlined plan to bring together in 
intellectual harmony the East and West which Kipling later con- 
tended would never meet. 





Elmira College. 








NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
BENTHAM’S ‘‘CENSORIAL’’ METHOD" 
By Davin BAUMGARDT 


Within the framework of a brief essay I can only try to hint at one of 
the numerous points in Bentham’s teaching which demand a careful re-inter- 
pretation. But as this point concerns one of the most fundamental prob- 
lems of ethical method, its sketchy analysis may perhaps give a slight im- 
pression of what is at stake in a re-valuation of Bentham’s thought. 

I propose to give in the present article a summary discussion of the extent 
of the critical attitude in ethics taken by Bentham. For this purpose I wish 
to start by comparing his type of genuine ethical criticism with that of John 
Stuart Mill. I hope this may prove the simplest way of throwing some 
new light on an old topic heretofore never sufficiently clarified. 

J. S. Mill himself frequently emphasized that Bentham’s strength con- 
sists above all in his ‘‘questioning spirit,’’ his ‘‘disposition to demand the 
why of everything.’ Or, again to quote Mill, ‘‘in the language of conti- 
nental philosophers,’’ Bentham was ‘‘the great critical thinker of his age 
and country.’ But even Mill, not to mention later analysts of Bentham’s 
alleged ‘‘dogmatism,’’ obviously much underrated Bentham’s eritical radi- 
calism. I wish to demonstrate this in brief mainly on the ground of new 


‘ 


source material. 

In order to illustrate the radical character of Bentham’s ethics, Mill 
quotes a statement from the Essay on the Promulgation of Laws which is in 
fact, in comparison with other statements of Benthamite radicalism, par- 
ticularly moderate. Bentham himself in his manuscript did not formulate 
his argument in such moderate terms as do his editors Dumont and Bowring, 
and his interpreter Mill. Unfortunately, Mill did not take the reference in 
question from Bentham’s original text but from the English translation of 
Dumont’s first French edition of the Traités de Législation civile et pénale. 

‘I wish to express my special gratitude to the Library of University College, 
London, for permission to publish for the first time extracts from the Library’s 
Bentham Manuscripts hitherto unpublished. To the American Philosophical So- 
ciety I am much indebted for supporting the continuation of my studies in modern 
ethics. 

2J. 8S. Mill, Works (The New Universal Library), IV, 271 (Dissertations and 
Discussions, On Bentham). 

’ Ibid., 273. 





Bentham writes in a 
MS not yet published 
(Uuniversity College, 
London, Portfolio 
100, Folder 3, sheet 
43, p. 11, written 
about 1790): 


Il y a des vérités 
maximes qu’il faut 
prouver non pas pour 
faire recevoir ces 
mémes vérités, (pour 
les faire recevoir 
elles-mémes), mais 
pour en faire rece- 
voir d’autres, mais 
pour faire recevoir 
d’autres vérités. 

| Very carelessly 
written, as the repe- 
tition shows. Then 
with pencil in the 
margin: Vérités 
palpables & prouver 
pour faire recevoir 
celles qui ne le sont 
pas.] Telles [sic] 
sont la mauvaise 
qualité de certaines 
actions/tout le 
monde en convient et 
le besoin qu’il y a de 
les faire punir. 
L’assassinat est une 
mauvaise action, tout 
le monde en con- 
vient: la punition en 
doit étre sévére: 

tout le monde en 
convient de méme. 
Si donc il faut 
s’attacher a faire 
voir la mauvaise 
qualité de 1’assas- 
sinat et le besoin 
qu’il y a d’y at- 
tacher une peine 
plus ou moins sévére, 
ce ne sera pas pour 
que les hommes trou- 
vent bien qu’on 
défende }’assassinat 
et qu’on lui attache 
cette peine; c’est 
pour qu’ils trouvent 
bon qu’on en puniss2 
les differentes 
espéces selon la 
malignité relative; 
qu’on leur aura 
prouvé ¢’est pour 
qu’ils trouvent bon 








E. Dumont publishes 
this in his Traités de 
Législation, 1802, 
tom. III, pp. 294f; 
1820, tome III pp. 
86f: 





I] est des vérités 
qu’il faut prouver 
non pour elles- 
mémes, puis-qu’elles 
sont reconnues, 

mais pour conduire 
& d’autres vérités 
qui en dependent. 

Il faut démontrer les 
vérités palpables 
pour faire adopter 
celles qui ne le sont 
pas. C’est par elles 
qu’on parvient a 
faire recevoir le vrai 
principe, qui, une 
fois recu, prépare 
les voies & toutes les 
autres vérités, L’as- 
sassinat est une 
mauvaise action, tout 
le monde en con- 
vient: la peine en 
doit étre sévére, tout 
le monde en con- 
vient encore. Si 
done il besoin 
d’analyser les 
funestes effets de 
l’assassinat, ce sera 
comme un degré 
nécessaire pour 
amener les hommes 
& trouver bon que la 
loi distingue entre 
différens assassinats, 
qu’elle en punisse les 
différentes espéces 
selon la malignité 
relative, qu’elle ne 
punisse pas ou 
qu’elle punisse d’une 
peine moindre des 
actes qui ont les 
earactéres extérieurs 
de |’assassinat, mais 
qui n’en ont pas les 
fruits amers; par 
example, le suicide, 
le duel, | infanticide, 
le meurtre aprés une 
provocation violante. 


est 


BENTHAM’S ‘‘CENSORIAL’ 





? 


METHOD 


The four texts in question read as follows: 


J. Bowring prints 
this in his edition of 
Bentham’s works 
(1843), Part I, p. 
161b: 


There are truths 
which it is necessary 
to prove; not for 
their own sakes, be- 
cause they are ac- 
knowledged, but that 
an opening may be 
made for the recep- 
tion of other truths 
which depend upon 
them. It is neces- 
sary to demonstrate 
certain palpable 
truths, in order that 
others, which may 
depend upon them, 
may be adopted. It 
is in this manner we 
provide for the re- 
ception of first prin- 
ciples, which, once 
received, prepare the 


way for the admis- 
sion of all other 
truths. All the 


world acknowledges 
that assassination is 
an evil action: its 
punishment ought to 
be severe: everybody 
is agreed again. If 
it is necessary to 
analyze the mis- 
chievous effects of 
assassination, it will 
be necessary as a 
step towards bring- 
ing men to acknowl- 
edge the fitness of 
the law which dis- 
tinguishes between 
different species of 
assassination, that it 
may only punish 
them according to 
their respective de 
grees of malignity 
that those actions 
which bear the ex- 
terior characters of 
assassination, but do 
not produce its bit- 
ter fruits, may either 
not be punished, or 
only punished in a 





John 8S. Mill quotes 
and interprets in his 
essay on Bentham 
(Westminster Re- 
view, April-August, 
1838, p. 424) in the 
following way: 


**There are truths 
which it is necessary 
to prove, not for 
their own sakes, be- 
cause they are ac- 
knowledged, but that 
an opening may be 
made for the recep- 
tion of other truths 
which depend upon 
them. It is in this 
manner we provide 
for the reception of 
first principles, 
which, once received, 
prepare the way for 
admission of all 
other truths.’’ To 
which may be added, 
that in this manner 
also do we discipline 
the mind for prac- 
tising the same sort 
of dissection upon 
questions more com- 
plicated and of more 
doubtful issue. 





458 


qu’on laisse impuni 
[sic] ou punisse 
d’une peine moindre 
telles autres actions 
qui ayant les car- 
actéres extérieurs de 
l’assassinat n’en ont 
(portent) pas les 
fruits amers qui 
composent la partie 
essentielle de ce 
crime: je veux dire 
le suicide, le duel, 
l’infanticide. [This 
last passage is writ- 
ten in very thin ink, 
hard to read even 
with magnifying 
glass] . . . Briser le 
sceptre toujours 
doux de | ’instinct 
pour y substituer le 
joug souvent im- 
portun de la raison, 
voila une tfiche qu’il 
faut remplir. ... Si 
l’instinet et le pré- 
jugé pourroient ‘enir 
lieu de la raison et 
de la vérité . . . si 
seuls ils suffiraient 
pour indiquer a 
l’homme tout ce 
qu’il lui importait 
de savoir, la raison 
ne feroit que dérai- 
sonner en se mettant 
& leur place... . Si 
le Caprice suffisait 
de lui-méme (de tout 
seul) pour faire 
marcher ]’homme 
d’un pas ferme (uni- 
form [sic] et tou- 
jours droit) et 
jamais divergent 
dans le sentier du 
bonheur, | ’utilité 
n’auroit qu’A se 
taire. . . . Il faut 
démontrer les vérités 
palpables pour faire 
recevoir celles qui ne 
le sont pas: c’est 
par elles qu’on par- 
vient (parviendra) A 
faire recevoir le vrai 
principe, qui une 
fois recu servira a 
[sic] faire recevour 
les autres vérités. 


DAVID 


BAUMGARDT 


less degree: for ex- 
ample, suicide, duell- 
ing, infanticide, 
murder after violent 
provocation. 


The italics in all four texts emphasizing the variations of the four ver- 
sions are mine, and I readily admit that at first glance these differences may 
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be thought to be negligible, so far as the essence of Bentham’s doctrine is 
concerned. But I think I do not exaggerate in believing that a closer analy- 
sis reveals that Dumont’s and even more Bowring’s and Mill’s texts contain 
a considerable alteration of Bentham’s theses. 

First, apart from minor points, where Dumont speaks of ‘‘d’autres 
vérités qui en dépendent,’’ these words ‘‘qui en dépendent”’ are an actual 
addition of Dumont. Further, all the radical utterances about ‘‘briser le 
sceptre de 1’instinct’’ et du ‘‘préjugé’’ et du ‘‘caprice’’ and the reference 
to the principle of utility are omitted by Dumont. Thirdly, there is omitted 
qu’il ‘‘faut s’attacher a faire voir la mauvaise qualité de l’assassinat.’’ This 
phrase is replaced by a reference not to the quality of assassination (which 
should be proved morally bad on the ground of its consequences), but to the 
mischievous consequences themselves (‘‘funestes effets’’). Different de- 
grees of badness are distinguished within these consequences; but as to 
demonstrating the bad quality of the action on the ground of its conse- 
quences, all attempts of this kind are completely abandoned. Fourthly— 
and this seems to me the crucial point—Bowring and Mill change the words 
‘‘le vrai principe,’’ that is, obviously, the principle of utility, into the words 
‘*first principles,’’ that is, obviously, such principles as the wrongness of 
assassination, maxims which are uncritically and wrongly supposed to be 
‘‘first principles.”’ 

Taking all these alterations together, I think the emphasis Bentham laid 
on certain statements has been transferred to quite different points. Ben- 
tham wishes above all to derive conventionally acknowledged truth from the 
principle of utility, as only thus can both moral conventions and open moral 
questions be analyzed in a satisfactory way. Dumont, Bowring and Mill, 
however, are far less interested than Bentham in the examination of acknowl- 
edged moral conventions. 

Bentham’s position is that the proof of the validity of an acknowledged 
moral truth is of no immediate practical value; it is only of theoretical im- 
portance. To be sure, it gains indirect practical value with regard to more 
complicated and unsolved moral questions connected with accepted truths. 
Bowring and Mill, however, in emphasizing this practical importance neglect 
the theoretical necessity of finding proofs for acknowledged moral truths. 

The difference in meaning between the quotation and interpretation of 
Mill’s and Bentham’s actual manuscript seems to me, in brief, as follows: 
the text of Dumont, and even more those of Bowring and Mill, state that 
there are in ethics ‘‘first principles’’ such as the wrongness of assassination 
whose validity needs no proof. If proofs are nevertheless given for them, 
this is done only in order to ground other truths ‘‘ which depend upon them,’’ 
and as Mill adds, in order ‘‘to discipline the mind.’’ Bentham however 
declares here—as always—that even conventionally accepted ‘‘truths’’ 
(‘tout le monde en convient’’), or so-called ‘‘acknowledged truths’’ such as 
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the moral wrongness of assassination, may be wrong.‘ They cannot form first 
principles in ethics. Therefore Bentham demands proofs of the validity of 
‘vrai principe,’’ the 


even these ‘‘acknowledged truths,’’ proofs on the sole 
principle of utility, though practically such proofs are of minor importance. 
In a theory of ethies, however, such proofs are as indispensable as the proofs 
of the validity of those truths that depend on acknowledged truths. For 
these reasons I think that Bentham must be taken as a far more critical mind 
than the editions of his works by Dumont and Bowring have hitherto led us 
to suspect. 

But even if this interpretation of the different texts should not be ac- 
cepted, it still seems to me at least misleading of Mill to quote just these 
passages to illustrate Bentham’s radical ‘‘ questioning spirit.’’ For they cer- 
tainly do not show that spirit at its height. They indicate only that accord- 
ing to Bentham such truths as the moral wrongness of assassination can be 
proved, but not that they need to be proved. They make proofs for the 
wrongness of assassination and the like a kind of theoretical luxury. In his 
main line of thought, however, Bentham always insists that such proofs are 
theoretically indispensable. According to the gist of Bentham’s teaching 
every acknowledged truth in ethics, even the wrongness of murder, must 
be examined first on its own account, and not merely for the sake of train- 
ing the mind. Consequently Bentham actually examined and altered the 
philosophical justification of moral and juristic laws, as well as those accepted 
moral laws themselves. . 

As early as 1776, more than ten years before the appearance of Kant’s 
Critique of Practical Reason, Bentham stated his critical method with great 
precision : ‘‘In practice, the question of law has commonly been spoken of 
as opposed to that of fact: but this distinction is an accidental one. That 
a law commanding or prohibiting such a sort of action, has been established, 
is as much a fact, as that an individual action of that sort has been committed. 
The establishment of a Law’”’ has to be ‘‘spoken of as a fact at least for the 
purpose of distinguishing it from any consideration that may be offered as a 
reason for such law. ... There are two characters, one or other of which 
every man who finds anything to say on the subject of law, may be said to 
take upon him ;—that of the Expositor and that of the Censor. To the prov- 
ince of the Expositor it belongs to explain to us what, as he supposes; the 
Law is: to that of the Censor, to observe to us what he thinks it ought to be. 
The former, therefore, is principally occupied in stating, or in enquiring 
after facts: the latter, in discussing reasons.’ ‘‘That which is Law, is, in 
different countries, widely different: while that which ought to be, is in all 
countries to a great degree the same. The Expositor, therefore, is always 

* Compare, e.g., Bentham’s Introduction of 1789, chapter X, section 1; chapter 


IT, section IV. 
5 Bentham, A Fragment on Government, ed. by Montague (1891), 98 f. 
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the citizen of this or that particular country : the Censor is, or ought to be the 
citizen of the world. To the Expositor it belongs to shew what the Legislator 
and his underworkman the Judge have done already: to the Censor it belongs 
to suggest what the Legislator ought to do in future.’"® Wherever ‘‘the 
word ‘duty’ is in anyone’s mouth,’’ there ‘‘a Censor . . . begins talking to 
us of what ought to be.’’ This ‘‘ought to be’’ and ‘‘the is’’ are two quite 
‘fopposite . . . points.”"’ Though this whole analysis seems at first glance 
limited to juristic laws, Bentham extended it throughout his writings ex- 
plicitly to ethical laws. 

In epistemology Kant drew about the same time a similar, classical dis- 
tinction between quaestio facti and quaestio juris in his Critique of Pure 
Reason.* And it is, I think, worth noting that Kant and Bentham even used 
the same terminology. Like Bentham, Kant speaks of the contrast between 
the pure ‘‘ ‘eritical’’ inquiry into their validity, 
their eventual ‘‘deduction’’; while Bentham too sometimes styled his ‘‘cen- 
sorial’’ method ‘‘criticism.’’!° 

In his theory of morals, however, Kant did not maintain clearly this fun- 


‘ 


exposition’’ of laws® and the 


damental distinction between ‘‘censorial’’ and ‘‘expository’’ inquiries.** He 
did not seriously question the results of common ethical beliefs, either in his 
ethics or in the philosophy of jurisprudence developed in the first part of his 
Metaphysik der Sitten.** On the contrary, he acknowledged the validity of 
conventional ethical beliefs, and in the preface to his Critique of Practical 
Reason he maintained that the accepted rules of morality are in themselves 

6 Thid., 99. 

7 Bentham, A Fragment on Government, chapter V, § X (Works [1843], I, 
294b). Cf. chap. IV, § X, the stress laid upon the discrimination between “what 
they intend” and “what they ought to intend”; or chap. III, § XI, the difference 
between “it .. . was” and “it . . . should be.” 

8 Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, translated by Norman Kemp Smith (1934), 
75: “Jurists when speaking of rights and claims distinguish in a legal action the 
question of right (quid juris) from the question of fact (quid facti). . . . Proof of 
the former, which has to state the right or the legal claim” of a concept or a law, is 
entitled “the deduction” of it (Analytic of Concepts, chap. II, sect. 1, § XIII). 

® Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, second German edition, p. 38, and Kant, 
Critique of Practical Reason, translated by T. K. Abbott (1883), 135 f: “The expo- 
sition of the supreme principle of practical reason is now finished; that is to say, 
it has been shown first, what it contains ... and next in what it is distinguished 
from all other practical principles. With the deduction, that is, the justification of 
its objective and universal validity . . . we cannot expect to succeed as well as in 
the ease of the principles of pure theoretical reason ... yet... the objective 
reality of the law . . . is firmly established of itself.” 

1°Bentham, A Fragment on Government, ed. Montague, 99. 

11 For this terminology see ibid., 106, 120. 

12 See D. Baumgardt, Der Kampf um den Lebenssinn unter den Vorléufern der 
modernen Ethik (1933), Teil I, where these questions are discussed in detail. 
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in no need of critical examination. He aimed only at finding a new and 
more exact formula that would embrace all possible cases of existing and 
acknowledged moral imperatives. It was solely for this purpose that he 
eriticized the ethical formulas used in the theories of moral sense and in 
similar theories that assumed the existence of a particular moral faculty. 
In the whole literature of ethics, however, there is perhaps nowhere to be 
found a clearer account of the fundamental distinction between ‘‘censorial’’ 
and ‘‘expository’’ inquiry than the account given by Bentham in the pub- 
lished and unpublished analyses just quoted. 

Of course, as opposed to Bentham it has been often denied that there 
exists a universally valid ‘‘ought,’’ that there are any ethical laws that can 
be proved valid for all times and all countries. It is quite possible to insist 
that there are only positive laws whose ethical validity is not susceptible of 
proof, and that only such laws can be called ‘‘valid.’’ But even then it 
would still be necessary to distinguish like Bentham between the functions 
of the Expositor and the Censor, i.e., to distinguish between the conservative 
interpretation of actual laws and the critical analysis of their moral validity. 

Even if morally valid laws are deliberately identified with the laws that 
actually exist, this identification at least implies a conscious theoretical dis- 
tinction between sheer actuality and the moral validity of this actuality. 
In any case, this conscious identification between the existence and the valid- 
ity of laws (such as we find in Hobbes or in Lévy-Bruhl) ranks much higher 
scientifically than the unconscious confusion between the two fields of ethical 
inquiry—a confusion still only too common. 

As to mere terminology, of course, a certain distinction between ‘‘is’’ and 
*fought’’ is only too familiar to every-day language and to the moralists. 
But this common distinction bears a merely superficial similarity to Ben- 
tham’s discrimination between the problems of the moral Censor and the 
moral Expositor. For the ‘‘ought’’ of the moral Censor demands conclu- 
sive reasons why it ought to be. Usually, however, this ‘‘ought’’ is opposed 
to the empirical ‘‘is’’ without any further explanation of the reasons for 
the ‘‘ought,’’ the reasons for the duty. And we are then informed that 
only the empirical ‘‘is’’ can be explained by causes; while the ‘‘ought’’ or 
the metaphysical ‘‘is,’’ we are told, is the highest reason in itself. 

Yet Bentham demands a reasoned ought; and as an empiricist he speaks 
of the necessity of giving reasons for every ‘‘ought,’’ thus showing the base- 
lessness of the current belief that the Utilitarian denies the validity of the 
notion of ‘‘ought’’ and confuses it with empirical facts. Although Bentham 
is an ethical empiricist, he did not commit this confusion in ethics any more 
than in jurisprudence. 

Fully aware of its implications, Bentham maintained an attitude appar- 
ently paradoxical for a radical empiricist. Often as he stresses the necessity 
of strictly empirical methods, he refuses in ethics to substitute ‘‘is’’ for 
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‘‘ought.’’ It is the pursuit of these two apparently irreconcilable tendencies 
that gives Bentham’s ethical method its particular significance and value. 

As in his first published essay in 1770,** and in his first book in 1776, 
Bentham considers in 1816 in his Chrestomathia the distinction between 
censorial and expository problems as the most fundamental question of 
morals. Developing his system of the divisions and subdivisions of the dif- 
ferent branches of learning, Bentham characterizes ethics or morals in the 
largest sense with the term ‘‘thelematoscopic pneumatology,’’ i.e., the doc- 
trine of those spiritual phenomena which concern the will and the manner 
of conducting one’s self in the course of life.* The two main branches of 
ethics he here distinguishes from each other are not private and public 
ethics, or private morality and jurisprudence, but censorial and expository 
ethics. The fundamental difference between these two parts of moral sci- 
ence is here described: Censorial ethics is that part of moral science which 
is ‘‘expressive of a judgment or a sentiment of approbation or disappro- 
bation as intended by the author of the discourse, to be attached to the ideas 
of the several voluntary actions (or some modifications of human conduct) 
which in the course of it are brought to view: in other words, his opinion in 
relation to each such act on the question whether it ought to be done, or to be 
left undone or may, without impropriety, be done or left undone.’’ There- 
fore this branch of ethies is also called ‘‘dicastic,’’ because it has to fulfil the 
functions of the objective moral judge, to be dxaor7s, i.e., the judge, to deter- 
mine what is morally right. In contrast, the other branch of ethics is noth- 
ing but expository, that is, as Bentham says here briefly and less satisfac- 
torily than in his Fragment on Government, expository ethics is ‘‘simply 
exegetic ... or enunciative.’’*® More clearly, and in any case more simply, 
Bentham states in his Deontology in 1834: ‘‘To say ‘you ought,’ is easy in 
the extreme. To stand the searching penetration of a Why? is not so easy. 
Why ought I? Because you ought—is the not unfrequent reply ;—on which 
the Why? comes back again with the added advantage of having obtained 
a victory. Even where precepts are founded on good reasons the develop- 
ment of those reasons is a matter of considerable exertion and difficulty.’’** 

To the historian of philosophy it is instructive to see that on this point 
Bentham felt most indebted to David Hume. As he declares in his Com- 
mentary on Mr. Humphrey’s Real Property Code in 1826, ‘‘by David Hume 
in his Treatise on Human Nature the universality of this practice of con- 

13 See The Gazetteer and New Daily Advertiser (Monday, December 3d, 1770), 
p. 2, column 1 (British Museum, State Papers Reading Room, Burney Collection). 
Bentham’s essay is signed “Irenius,” and the part of the essay to which I refer has 
not been hitherto reprinted. 

14 Bentham, Chrestomathia (1816), 204. 

15 Bentham, Works (1843), VII, 92 f. 

16 Bentham, Deontology (1834), I, 32. 
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founding the two so different objects (. .. the is and the ought to be.. ., the 
ro dy and the ro dedv) . . . was first held up to view.’”* Even more ex- 
plicitly in the Appendix to his Chrestomathia he says: ‘‘By David Hume in 
his Treatise on Human Nature the observation was for the first time, it is 
believed, brought to light—how apt men have been on questions belonging 
to any part of the field of Ethics to shift backwards and forwards, and ap- 
parently without their perceiving it, from the question what has been done 
to the question what ought to be done and vice versa: More especially from 
the former of these points to the other. . .. To every eye by which those two 
objects have not been completely separated from each other the whole field 
of ethics . . . must ever have been—yea, and ever will be—a labyrinth with- 
out a clue.’"* The history of philosophy can, in some measure, approve 
of this high estimate of Hume’s work. For in the empiricism of Hume the 
importance of the ‘‘ought,’’ of the validity of laws, is indeed often more 
clearly stressed than in pre-Humean rationalism; and this holds good not 
only in epistemology but also, to a certain extent, in ethics. 

Yet where is there a place for the ‘‘ought’’ in a consistently empirical 
science? Many contemporary logical positivists deny that there is any room 
left at all.*° Bentham’s answer to this question may perhaps best be sum- 
marized in the following way: Within a strictly empirical system of morals 
even the ‘‘ought’’ must ultimately be referred to a kind of ‘‘is,’’ but to 
another kind of ‘‘is’’ than the ‘‘is’’ of already existing ‘‘oughts.’’ More 
simply, the ‘‘ought’’ can never be grounded on any given, existing rules of 
what ought to be, it has to be founded on a judgment concerning quite dif- 
ferent empirical facts. Or still more concretely, the ‘‘ought’’ can not be 
built up on existing moral valuations but only on a comparison of the amount 
of expected feelings, i.e., on psychological facts bound up with the effects, 
the consequences of planned actions. 

All dogmatie anti-hedonists have comforted and still comfort themselves 
with the belief that there is in morals a consensus omnium, a common consent 
or at least an agreement between all whom those moralists grant to be 
‘*wise.’’ All the existing differences are, according to this ethical dogma- 
tism, only the result of ‘‘different perspectives’’*® in facing the same truth. 
Fortified by such prejudices, and ignoring such fundamental differences as 
those between master morality and slave morality or other moral codes, these 
dogmatic ethical theories have indeed one great advantage over their op- 
ponents. Like the dogmatic metaphysicians of older times with their belief 
in things in themselves and in a world of thousands of inexplicable qualities, 

17 Bentham, Works (1843), V, 389. 

18 Bentham, Works (1843), VII, 128 note. 

19 See R. Carnap, Philosophy and Logical Syntax (1935), 25; A. J. Ayer, Lan- 
guage, Truth and Logic (1938), 152 f., 161. 

20 See W. David Ross, Foundations of Ethics (1939), 2. 
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dogmatic anti-hedonists keep much closer to the prejudices of language and 
’man. Methodologically this advantage is 


to those of the plain or the ‘‘ wise 
particularly clear in their assertion that they alone distinguish consistently 
in strict compliance with the spirit of modern 


oe »? 


between ‘‘ought’’ and ‘‘is, 
and ancient languages. 

Like the old metaphysical dogmatists, these dogmatic moralists cut off 
any connection between the world of ‘‘truth’’ and that of verifiability 
through empirical observation, again in complete accord with common- 
sense ethical terminology. All this seems to give their method at first glance 
a definite superiority over Bentham’s. For Bentham is not at all in agree- 
ment with common terminology, which in morals is often extremely biased. 
He is after all taking us back to empirical facts in spite of his sharp distine- 
tion between ‘‘ought’’ and ‘‘is,’’ between valid truth and facts. The dog- 
matic anti-hedonist, however, seems to remain in the realm of the ‘‘ought’’ 
from the beginning to the end of his ethical inquiry; and he is generally 
very fond of trying to display his methodological superiority over the ‘‘con- 
fused naturalistic’’ view of every possible type of hedonism. 

But does the anti-hedonist’s moral insight into the ‘‘ought’’ possess the 
same reliability as his mathematical judgment, his perceptions or even his 
likes and dislikes as manifested in his actions? The mathematician, the 
physicist or even the psychologist can check his judgment by something 
different from that judgment. But the dogmatic moralist has no evidence 
apart from such judgments. He is completely at a loss when he discovers 
that his investigation is based on nothing but judgments, beliefs and moral 
codes of a highly controversial character that do not allow us to distinguish 
between what is ethically right and what is wrong. It is certainly no com- 
fort at all to coddle oneself with the conviction that none ‘‘of the main 
theories of ethics,’’ even that of millions of Fascists, shows ‘‘ blindness to 
moral values,’’ and that they all, even those that seem most clearly opposed, 
are at worst ‘‘misstatements’’ of the same truth, based on ‘‘some apparently 
trivial logical error.’’** 

In fact, the basis of dogmatic anti-hedonism, it is clear, is not any im- 
mediately true insight into the ‘‘ought’’ itself; it consists just as much of 
merely factual judgments as does the basis of Bentham’s ethies.22 At any 
rate, dogmatic ethical theorists are completely in error if they believe that 
they are moving or ever can move in the realm of an immediate insight into a 
true ‘‘ought,’’ an ought with no dependence on any ‘‘is’’ but applicable 

21 See W. D. Ross, Foundations of Ethics (1939), 2. 

22 Moreover, like Edmund Husserl and others, Bentham seems inclined to think 
that every imperative, not only a moral one, is an expression of a concealed assertion 
concerning a different “is”; see Works (1843), IX, 337 (The Constitutional Code, 
book II, chap. X, sect. II, article 11). 
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to that ‘‘is.’’ Anti-hedonists can no more dispense with facts than physi- 
cists**—in spite of all assurances or claims to the contrary. 

Nothing is gained for truth by basing ethical judgments simply on other 
accepted ethical judgments. If we do, we only seem to have protected the 
‘f‘ought’’ from any contact with the ‘‘is.’’ As a matter of fact, we then 
fall victims to unverifiable statements which themselves express no truth 
and whose correctness or incorrectness can at best never be determined, 
judgments which do not fall under the category of truth and falsehood. 
That is to say, neither the physicist nor the dogmatic metaphysician nor 
the dogmatic moralist can ever move in the realm of truth without any ref- 
erence to an ‘‘is.’’ They all must and do refer to some kind of ‘‘is.’’ 

It is the type of ‘‘is’’ to which they refer that makes all the difference. 
Bentham saw this clearly. He recognized that moralists do not have to 
choose between an absolutely pure ‘‘ought’’ and an ‘‘ought’’ confused with 
the ‘‘is,’’ as his opponents maintain. The true alternative, he holds, is 
between an ‘‘ought’’ based on the ‘‘is’’ of unverifiable existing ‘‘oughts,’’ 
and an ‘‘ought’’ verifiable by neutral facts, just as the truth of natural 
laws is verifiable by neutral sense data. 

Facing this true alternative Bentham built up his ‘‘ought’’ by reference 
to a neutral verifiable ‘‘is,’’ namely, human feelings, and not by reference 
to unverifiable types of ‘‘ought’’ or ‘‘is.’’ Of all these methodological com- 
plications Bentham was obviously well aware. It is clearly for this reason 
that again and again in his later thought he critically analyzed all those 
phenomena on which the rules of the ‘‘ought’’ are usually based, viz., the 
motives of actions or the values directing them. 

Kant, who as much as Hume or Bentham aimed to break away from dog- 
matic rationalism to a rational criticism, succeeded only in epistemology. 
In ethies he failed in his critical efforts, because he excluded all reference 
to empirical, verifiable facts, to the empirical consequences of acts, to a 
posteriori feelings produced by these acts. Like the pre-Humean rational- 
ists, and like many contemporary anti-hedonists, Kant still felt impelled 
to rely in ethics entirely on an a priori principle and even on an a priori 
motive, the a priori feeling of Achtung vor dem Sittengesetz.™* 

Bentham recognized that no critical theory of morals can be based on 
the ambiguous concept of motives, no matter whether they be construed a 
priori or even empirically. To him not motives at all (nor values closely 
linked up with motives), but the empirical feelings produced by acts, are 
epistemologically the most relevant factor in judging morality. 

Kant insisted in his epistemology that the senses should be ‘‘ acquitted 
of the charge of betrayal.’ But in his ethics he still accused the senses 

23 See the opposite view in W. D. Ross, tbid., 3. 

24 See Kant, Kritik der praktischen Vernunft, ed. Karl Vorlander (1929), 86, 92. 

25 See Kant, Anthropologie in pragmatischer Hinsicht, § 8 ff., Werke, ed. E. 
Cassirer (1912 ff.), VIII, 28 ff.: “Apologie fiir die Sinnlichkeit.” 
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and empirical feelings of so much immorality that he excluded them com- 
pletely from the elements of moral judgment. This, however, led Kant to 
quite paradoxical and untenable consequences, although with his insistence 
on the primary relevance of moral motives and with his terminology he 
remains in substantial agreement with the ethical language of the plain man. 

Bentham seems at first glance completely at variance with common 
ethical terminology, and his ethical method which bases virtue ultimately 
on happiness seems, in many respects, in its very foundations most para- 
doxical. But I think that only on the ground of analyses like his can the 
most vital ethical questions of our time be approached : the struggle between 
master morality and Jewish-Christian values, or, as Bentham called it, 
between the ‘‘ Wolf’s Bible’’ and the ‘‘Shepherd’s Bible,’’** the discussions 
between an ethics of motives and one of consequences, and many other car- 
dinal issues. 

Bentham and not Hume or Kant seems to me the founder of modern 
eritical ethics. If his characterization of the censorial method in morals, 
and many other points discussed in my book on him, are given due consid- 
eration, I believe the re-interpretation and re-evaluation of Bentham’s ethics 
will prove to be of considerably more than merely historical interest. 


The Library of Congress. 
26 See Bentham, Defence of Economy against the late Mr. Burke, 28. 








SOME READJUSTMENTS IN COMMUNIST THEORY 
A Note on the Relation Between Ideas and Social Change 
By B. Moore, Jr. 

I 


Social scientists and popular writers on political and social affairs have 
frequently discussed the réle of ideas in bringing about a change in human 
behavior and the institutions of a given society. A review of the literature 
shows that social scientists have come to two nearly opposite conclusions con- 
cerning the influence of ideas, ideals, and ethical systems on behavior and 
social institutions. 

One group has concluded that ideas are relatively insignificant, and 
that wholesale changes in the structure and functioning of a society do not 
come about through the influence of ideas, but are solely the product of 
changes in environmental conditions, the level of technology, the charac- 
teristics of neighboring societies, and similar concrete factors. The other 
school, while not necessarily denying the importance of these factors, asserts 
that changes in the behavior, institutions, and structure of a society are to 
a very large extent the result of philosophies and ideas that have gained 
currency in it.? 

The data afforded by the success of one wing of the Marxist movement 
in carrying out a revolution in Russia and stabilizing its power for a little 
over a generation provide a convenient case study by which it is possible 
to check current generalizations and suggest certain modifications in them. 
While it is not possible by means of a single case study to prove one of two 
alternative hypotheses, which would require testing against a large number 

1See William Graham Sumner, Folkways (Boston, 1906), 87, 99; and for a 
contrary view by the same author, Essays of William Graham Sumner, edited by 
A. G. Keller and M. R. Davie (New Haven, 1934), 169; A. G. Keller, Societal Evo- 
lution (Revised edition, New York, 1931), passim, and esp. 52; Vilfredo Pareto, The 
Mind and Society (Trans. by Andrew Bongiorno and Arthur Livingston, New York, 
1935), Vol. ITI, 1112, 1300 ff., Vol. IV, 1542; William Fielding Ogburn, Social 
Change (New York, 1931), 364; George Lundherg, Foundations of Sociology (New 
York, 1939), 222. 

2 See Robert M. Maclver, Society (New York, 1931), 521, 523, and his Social 
Causation (Boston, 1942), 281, 301; Lester Frank Ward, The Psychic Factors of 
Civilization (Second edition, Boston, 1906), passim and esp. Chap. VIII and p. 
282; Robert Briffault, Rational Evolution (New York, 1930), passim, and esp. 271, 
279; Karl Mannheim, Ideologie und Utopie (Bonn, 1929), passim, Mensch und 
Gesellschaft im Zeitalter des Umbaus (Leiden, 1935), 12, 167-169, Diagnosis of 
Our Time (London, 1943), 87, 90. The last author falls somewhere between the 
two groups. 
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of cases, one may arrive at fruitful corrections of present theories in this 
fashion. In addition, the case of Marxist theory and practice, affecting the 
daily life of the inhabitants of more than one sixth of the surface of the 
earth, has independent significance for students of contemporary society. 
Within the space of this paper only a few of the key concepts of Marxism, 
as interpreted by Lenin and his followers, can be examined in this fashion, 
setting out their form before the Revolution, and then noting both behavior 
and the form of Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist doctrine after the Revolution. 


II 
MARXIST-LENINIST THEORY PRIOR TO 1917 


Marxist-Leninist theory in the period prior to the Russian Revolution 
may be summarized under the following points: 1) The transfer of the 
means of production to the State; 2) The elimination of the old ruling class 
that owned and directed the means of production; 3) The simplicity and 
lack of skill-requirements believed characteristic of the managerial and 
directive functions to be taken over by the proletariat; 4) The abolition of 
special rewards for performance of managerial and technical services; 5) 
The necessity and inevitability of a world-wide proletarian revolution, cul- 
minating in the Communist Society and the withering away of the State; 
6) The danger and delay to this revolution and to the real interests of the 
working class that would be caused by certain democratic movements and 
institutions, that could, however, be made into stepping stones for the com- 
ing revolution; 7) The necessity for the working class to put its class 
interests ahead of national interests; 8) In the case of Russia, the granting 
of a right of secession to its constituent nations, the elimination of ethnic 
privileges and disabilities, and the granting of a limited cultural autonomy. 
Of these points numbers three, four, and five, which contain the essence of 
Marxian equalitarianism, require some elaboration to be clear to contempo- 
rary readers. 

3 These points are made in the following works: 1) V. I. Lenin, The State and 
Revolution (Moscow, Leningrad, 1935), 55. This book was written in 1917. 2) 
Ibid., 31. 3) Ibid., 47. 4) Ibid., 52, 53, 90. 5) See the concluding paragraphs 
of the Communist Manifesto, available in Capital, The Communist Manifesto and 
Other Writings, by Karl Marx, with an introduction by Max Eastman (New York, 
1932), 355; and in the same volume, Address of the Central Authority to the Com- 
munist League, April, 1850, 357, 363; The Civil War in France, 401, 404-405. Also 
Lenin, op. cit., 24, 27, 29, 32, 35, 41, 58. 6) Communist Manifesto, in Marx, op. 
cit., 354-355, Address of the Central Authority, 359, 362, 366, Lenin, op. cit., 96-97. 
7) Lenin, “On the Right of Nations to Self-Determination,” written February, 1914, 
in Selected Works (London, 1936), IV, 260, 262, 265, 290, 293. J. Stalin, “Marxism 
and the National Question,” written in 1913, in Marxism and the National and 
Colonial Question (Moscow, 1940), 15, 30, 37, 46, 49. 8) Stalin, op. cit., 50-51. 
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Lenin was convinced that the problems of industrial management were 
so simple that any literate file clerk could carry out managerial functions.‘ 
Here is what he says in one passage: 

Capitalist culture has created large scale production, factories, railways, 
the postal service, telephones, etc., and on this basis the great majority of 
functions of the old ‘‘state power’’ have become so simplified and can be 
reduced to such simple operations of registration, filing and checking that 
they can be easily performed by every literate person, and it will be possible 
to perform them for ‘‘workmen’s wages,’’ which circumstances can (and 
must) strip those functions of every shadow of privilege, of every appear- 
ance of ‘‘ official grandeur.’” 

Lenin was very specific on the point of abolishing the sharp wage differ- 
entials of capitalist society. Again he remarked: 

Our immediate aim is to organize the whole of national economy on the 
lines of the postal system, so that the technicians, managers, bookkeepers, 
as well as all the officials shall receive salaries no higher than ‘‘workmen’s 
wages,’’ all under the control and leadership of the armed proletariat.® 
While Lenin recognized the necessity for industrial discipline, ‘‘subordi- 
nation,’’ ‘‘control’’ and ‘‘managers,’’ he was of the opinion that managerial 
functions could be rotated, performed by each individual in turn so that 
they would no longer be the functions of a special stratum of the population.” 

It is not so widely known that neither Marx nor Lenin believed in the 
feasibility or desirability of complete equality of consumption. Lenin 
quotes Marx to the effect that in the early stages of the Communist Society 
the distribution of goods would be according to the amount of work per- 
formed by the individual, which would, they claimed, lead to inequalities, 
as no two human individuals performed the same amount of work.® 

As is well known, Marx and Lenin believed that the necessary pre- 
liminary to the Communist Society was a violent revolution by the prole- 
tariat. Almost a century ago, in the Communist Manifesto of 1848, Marx 
spoke of the revolution as if it were just around the corner, anticipating 
that it would occur in a country with a developed industrial proletariat 
such as Germany, or possibly in France.® Both writers believed that the 
proletariat should make use of democratic movements in order to overthrow 
the ‘‘reactionary feudal’’ regimes, and then in turn ‘‘crush, smash to atoms, 
wipe off the face of the earth’’ the ‘‘bourgeois democratic’’ movements in 
order to take power themselves.*° 

*V. I. Lenin, The State and Revolution, 97, 98. 

5 Tbid., p. 47. Italies in original. 

6 Thid., 53. 

* Ibid., 52. 

8 Thid., 90. 

® See the concluding paragraphs of The Communist Manifesto, in Marx, op. 
cit., 355, and Address of the Central Authority to the Communist League, 357, 363. 

10 Marx, op. cit., 354-355, 359; Lenin, The State and Revolution, 24, 27, 29, 
32, 35, 41, 58, 96-97. 
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At the same time Lenin drew a clear distinction between the immedi- 
ately attainable Socialist society, and the eventual goal of Communism. 
Lenin believed that certain economic inequalities, and from his point of 
view, inequities, would remain during the ‘‘transition from capitalism to 
Communism”’ and in the ‘‘first phase of Communist Society.’’ In defining 
the eventual aim as ‘‘From each according to his ability, to each according 
to his needs,’’ he remarked : 

By what stages, by what practical measures humanity will proceed to 

this higher aim—we do not and cannot know." 
Similarly in the political field, Marxist-Leninist theory prior to 1917 
stressed the concept of the eventual ‘‘ withering away of the State.’’ The 
withering away of the State, according to Lenin, demands as its economic 
prerequisite the freeing of productive powers by the expropriation of private 
property in the means of production, and the abolition of the distinction 
between mental and physical labor.** According to this theory economic 
conditions will eventually be such that the need for government will dis- 
appear. What will remain will be the purely administrative functions of 
accounting and control, previously exercised by capitalist managerial per- 
sonnel. At this point the State will disappear.’* Until it is reached, says 
Lenin, there is no genuine freedom: 

While the State exists there is no freedom. When freedom exists there 
will be no State.’ 

Though the preceding points cover the outstanding features of Marxist- 
Leninist theory as a political and economic program, it is impossible to 
consider here others that are perhaps equally important and which under- 
went very significant modifications after the Revolution, such as views on 
the agricultural and peasant question, and on religion. 


III 
MARXIST-LENINIST-STALINIST THEORY AND PRACTICE 1917-1944 


With the success of the Revolution of 1917 Lenin and his followers 
won the opportunity to put their theories into practice. While it is out 
of the question to review all the changes in both theory and practice that 
have taken place since 1917, certain shifts stand out. 

The distinguishing feature of contemporary Soviet economic institutions 
is that the means of production have become the property of the State, 
very much in the fashion advocated by pre-Revolutionary theory. The 
industrial means of production, mines, factories, and railways are State 
property. Agriculture is operated on a collective basis, though members of 
collective farms retain small plots and some livestock for their individual 
use. 

11 Lenin, op. cit., 96. 12 Thid., 92. 18 Thid., 98-99. 14 Thid., 92. 
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This situation did not come about overnight, nor is it necessarily one 
that will endure. After the disastrous economic collapse that accompanied 
the first few years of Communist rule, due to the ravages of the Civil War 
as well as to the upheaval attendant upon the Communists’ efforts to put 
their theories into practice, in 1921 Lenin called a retreat in the New 
Economie Policy, permitting a partial revival of private trade, and other 
semi-capitalist measures. But it is clear that Lenin himself did not con- 
sider this move in any other light than a temporary retreat, and search 
for a new route toward the goal of Socialism, and eventually Communism." 


After Lenin’s death, and beginning in 1928, a program of industrialization 
was put into effect, for which Stalin is given much of the credit. This 
program, the well-known series of Five Year Plans, did much toward con- 
verting Russia into a modern industrial power, in which, however, the main 
means of production belong to the State. 

If we may consider the first point of Marxist-Leninist economic theory, 
the transfer of the means of production to the State, to have been carried 
out in practice, there remain important modifications in the other points 
concerning the simplicity of managerial functions and the consequent 
removal of salary differentials as a technique for attracting managerial 
ability, as well as a means of eliminating class distinctions. The modifica- 
tions were made first in practice, and later justified by a readjustment in 
theory. 

Significantly, the first readjustment in salary differentials took place in 
the Communist Party, with the abolition in 1929 of a maximum on the 
income or wages to be received by a Party member.'® Two years later 
Stalin asserted that the cause of a heavy turnover of labor in the factories, 
amounting to 30 to 40 per cent a year, was the ‘‘leftist’’ practice of wage 
equalization, and ordered the drawing up of wage scales to distinguish be- 
tween skilled and unskilled labor, and heavy and light work."’ 

15 See his “Notes of a Publicist,” written in 1922, and “Five Years of the 
Russian Revolution and the Prospects of the World Revolution,” Report delivered 
at the Fourth Congress of the Communist International, November 13, 1922, in 
Selected Works (London, 1938), Vol. X. 

16 The abolition took place in a roundabout way. A decree of the Party Central 
Committee and Central Control Commission announced that the income of Party 
members was not to exceed the Party maximum (not defined in the decree) except 
in the following cases: 1) Communists working immediately on production and 
construction, workers, craftsmen, specialists, and organizers working in . . . fac- 
tory management, and 2) Literary and artistic workers and inventors. See decree, 
“On the Regulation of Working Activity and Income of Communists,” text in 
zvestia TSK VKP (b), official organ of the Party Central Committee, No. 13, 
May 15, 1929, p. 28. In actual practice these cases included nearly all of those in 
which it was possible for a Party member to earn more than the Party maximum. 

17 Stalin, “New Conditions—New Tasks in Economie Construction,” Speech 
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Likewise in 1931 Stalin admitted the widespread inefficiency of prole- 
tarian management, pointing out that the working class must create its 
own technically trained group.’* Although the number of individuals 
with technical training had greatly increased, the problem of obtaining 
adequate managerial skill was evidently not solved even by 1939. At the 
Eighteenth Party Congress Molotov in scathing language referred to the 
‘‘economic illiteracy’’ of managers who considered it beneath their dignity 
to examine a balance sheet, or to learn what their products cost the State.?® 
In an effort to increase productive efficiency, the power of the factory di- 
rector has been steadily increased, and that of the Party organization within 
the factory and of the trade union representatives steadily reduced, until 
now the director’s powers on paper at least equal or surpass those of an 
American factory manager.”° 

The ideological accompaniment to these measures for locating, reward- 
ing, and strengthening managerial talent has been for the Party to stress 
those passages in Marx and Lenin that stated opposition to contemporary 
varieties of equalitarian Socialism. Secondly, the Party reminds the masses 
that Lenin and Marx did not believe that the first stages of the Socialist 
State would bring about equality of consumption. Finally, the Soviet 
authorities point out that even the eventual aim of ‘‘To each according to 
his needs’’ is by no means a strictly equalitarian doctrine. At the same 
time Lenin’s equally frequent and strongly-worded remarks about the sim- 
plicity of managerial functions, as merely accounting and control that any 
literate person could perform for ‘‘ workmen’s wages,’’ are carefully avoided 
in present day speeches and writings by Russian leaders, 

In 1934 in his report to the Seventeenth Party Congress Stalin sharply 
reminded his followers that ‘‘Marxism means not the equalization of in- 
dividual requirements and individual life, but the abolition of classes. . . .’’** 
Likewise he extended these views to agricultural problems, saying: 


There can be no doubt that the confusion in the minds of certain Party 
members concerning Marxian Socialism, and their infatuation with the 
equalitarian tendencies of agricultural communes are as like as two peas to 
the petty bourgeois views of our Leftist blockheads, who a: one time idealized 
the agricultural commune to such an extent that they even tried to set up 
communes in factories where skilled and unskilled workers, each working 
at his trade, had to pool their wages in a common fund, which was then 
shared out equally. You know what harm these infantile equalitarian exer- 
cises of our ‘‘Left’’ blockheads caused our industry.”” 








delivered at a Conference of Business Executives, June 23, 1931 in Problems of 
Leninism (Moscow, 1941), 371-372. 

18 Tbhid., 378. 

19 Reported in Moscow News, March 22, 1939, p. 15. 

20 Solomon M. Schwartz, “Heads of Russian Factories,” Social Research, Vol. 
9, No. 3, September, 1942, pp. 315-333. 

21 Stalin, Problems of Leninism, 521. 22 Tbid., 522. 
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So far there has been no real development of a symbolism and mythology 
praising the virtues and accomplishments of the efficient technical specialist 
and industrial manager as such, corresponding to that surrounding the 
Edison type of inventor and captain of industry in American culture. It 
is no exaggeration to say that Soviet policy towards these groups has alter- 
nated between flattering them and shooting them. Part of the dilemma 
was caused by the fact that in the early days of the régime many of these 
individuals were survivors from the Tsarist régime whose loyalty was ques- 
tionable. From the beginning the official attitude has been at best almost 
entirely the negative one that good Bolsheviks are not suspicious of efficient 
experts and administrators. The symbolism of efficiency and energy asso- 
ciated with the captain of industry in the United States has been reserved 
for the Communist Party member. To do things ‘‘in a Bolshevik manner’’ 
is to do them capably and energetically. After the forced draft educa- 
tional program that endeavored to turn out a sufficient number of qualified 
managerial and technical personnel, a strong effort was made to improve 
the orthodox indoctrination of these persons, especially through the dis- 
eussion and study of the latest official history of the Communist Party, 
published in 1938, which strongly criticized Trotsky and other opponents 
of Stalin. It was thought to be impossible for a man to be a good adminis- 
trator unless he had a proper grounding in Marxist-Leninist theory.** In 
1939 at the Eighteenth Congress Stalin asserted that the new intelligentsia 
ereated by the Bolsheviks should be trusted by them, a remark that is difficult 
to take at its face value, since previous similar statements had been followed 
by purges of these individuals, including not only the old but also the new 
Soviet intelligentsia.** However, there are some slight indications that 
during the war the prestige of the managerial group has been rising: for 
example Pravda in announcing awards for production corresponding to the 
American ‘‘E for Excellence’’ always gives the name of the factory director. 

On the question of social classes the official Party pronouncement is that 
they have practically disappeared. Socialism has arrived, Stalin and other 
Party leaders assert. The resolutions of the Eighteenth Congress of 1939 
proclaimed : 

The Socialist society of the USSR consists now of two friendly classes— 
the workers and the peasants, between which the borders are being wiped 
out and gradually disappearing, as they are between these classes and the 
intelligentsia.*® 

23 §. Kaftanov, “On the Soviet Intelligentsia,” Bolshevik, No. 2, January, 1939, 
p. 58. In Russian. 

24 Stalin, Problems of Leninism, 644, 654, 663; for earlier similar statements 
by Stalin see 382 ff. and his speech at the XV Party Congress in 1927 in the 
Stenographic Report (Moscow, Leningrad, 1928), 65, the latter in Russian. 

*° The CPSU(b) in Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, Conferences, and 
Plenums of the Central Committee (Politizdat, 1941), II, 725. In Russian. 
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Similarly the differences between intellectual and physical work are officially 
stated to be disappearing.*® Thus the stress on what one might term the 
non-equalitarian aspects of Marxism-Leninism has by no means gone so 
far as to omit the dictum about the disappearance of social classes. 

How closely the claim concerning the disappearance of social classes 
corresponds to the facts is largely a matter of definition. Nearly all writers 
on the Soviet Union agree that one may distinguish several social groups 
in the USSR, varying from the high government, Party, or Army official, 
down through the petty clerical worker, to the skilled and finally unskilled 
manual laborer. Though not nearly as immense as in capitalist countries, 
the differences in income between these social groups have increased since 
the beginning of the Five Year Plans until some persons now receive over 
ten times as much cash income, in addition to other perquisites, such as the 
use of an automobile, a good apartment, etc., as do ordinary workers. More 
significant from the point of view of distinction between social classes is 
that these groups differ from each other in dress, codes of etiquette and 
behavior, and that there are even indications of an incipient class endogamy. 
As one instance among many, one may cite a recent one-act play, based 
upon the relationship between a promising young architect and the daughter 
of an educated man. The architect is proud of the fact that his father 
was an illiterate muzhik, but uncertain whether or not he cam marry the 
girl. In her company, he is ill at ease, especially when she criticizes his 
clothes.27 Yet there are no reliable data, with which this writer is familiar, 
to show that these culturally distinct social groups have yet started to 
become hereditary. There is some indication that the grouping is too new 
to show signs of such a development. For instance the membership of the 
Communist Party, which is heavily weighted with high government officials, 
Army leaders and industrial managers, was in 1939 composed of seventy 
per cent persons who had been in the Party for ten years or less, and only 
30 per cent who had been in for a longer period. If there is a distinct 
upper stratum, it is a group whose activity dates since the time when 
power became centralized in Stalin’s hands.** 

26 Partiinoe Stroitel’stvo (Party Construction, the name since 1929 of the 
official journal of the Party Central Committee, formerly Izvestia TSK VKP(b)), 
“Introduction,” No. 18, September, 1940, p. 6. 

27P, Yal’tsev, “Success,” in Short Plays (Moscow, Leningrad, 1937). In 
Russian. Another interesting fictional study is the short story by Pavel Nilin, 
“Matvei Kuz’mich,” in Golden Hands (Moscow, 1939), based on the theme of the 
relation between a self-made man and his father. Also in Russian. 

28 For statistics on the Communist Party see G. Malenkov, “Report of the 
Credentials Commission,” XVIII Congress, Moscow News, March 27, 1939, p. 2. 
For some of the more important materials and interpretations on the growth of 
social classes, in addition to Schwartz, op. cit., see Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Soviet 
Communism, A New Civilization? (New York, 1936), II, 795-796, for orthodox 
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Stalin’s program of ‘‘Socialism in one country’’ and the development 
of Russia as an industrial power by no means involved the discard of revo- 
lutionary ideology and symbolism. 

Standard world revolutionary slogans continued to be part of official 
statements of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union until 1941. In 
1938, among the slogans of the twenty-first anniversary of the October 
Revolution were ‘‘Down with capitalism’’ and ‘‘Long live the proletarian 
revolution in the entire world.’”® Again in 1939, shortly after the Party 
Congress, a prominent article in the official publication of the Party’s 
Central Committee boasted of the accomplishments of Socialism in the 
USSR, stating that the workers’ standard of living was constantly falling 
in the capitalist countries. The article continued by claiming that, ‘‘The 
international proletariat of the entire world rallies still more closely and 
strongly around the Communist International,’’ and raised the ery for a 
‘Complete victory of the world-wide proletarian Socialist revolution.’’*° 
In 1941 the Party’s May Day slogans referred to the Communist Inter- 
national, the international bonds of the working class, international prole- 
tarian solidarity, and so forth, but made no reference to world revolution.” 
This was the last May Day prior to the German attack of June 22, 1941. 

Since then the idea of a future revolution has been dropped from official 
propaganda. Even on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the October Revolu- 
tion the slogans of the Party’s Central Committee made no reference to a 
hypothetical future revolution.*? The 1943 issues of Pravda, official Party 
daily, likewise fail to mention a coming revolution. Even the Communist 
International itself was disbanded in May of 1943. 

A detailed analysis of Communist attitudes toward democracy and 
democratic movements since the October Revolution would lead us too far 
afield. The problem has been one of Soviet relationships with sovereign 
states, instead of the pre-Revolutionary one of the relationship between 
a revolutionary group and its competitors for the allegiance of the so-called 
working class. The official attitude toward the United States, Great Britain, 
and France, and by extension toward democracy, has varied in accord with 
the exigencies of Soviet foreign policy, a relationship that may be observed 


pro-Soviet interpretation; L. Yvon, URSS Telle Qu’elle Est (Paris, 1938), with 
much first-hand cultural data, though anti-Soviet, passim; Leon Trotsky, The Revo- 
lution Betrayed (Trans. by Max Eastman, New York, 1937), esp. 102, 125, 133- 
134, 155-156; L. E. Hubbard, Soviet Labour and Industry (London, 1942), 185 ff., 
222, good on purely economic factors. 

29 Partiinoe Stroitel’stvo, No. 21, November 1, 1938, p. 3. 

8° “Raise the banner of international proletarian solidarity,” Partiinoe Stro- 
ttel'stvo, No. 9, May, 1939, p. 14. 

31 Bolshevik, No. 7-8, April, 1941, p. 1. 

52 Bolshevik, No. 19-20, October, 1942, pp. 5 ff. 
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in the ideology and foreign policy of other states. While the Soviet Union 
now identifies itself with what are usually termed democratic powers, the 
United States and Great Britain, in the war of ‘‘freedom-loving peoples’’ 
against ‘‘Hitlerite aggression,’’** as late as 1940 an official manual on the 
rights and obligations of the Soviet citizen stated, ‘‘The second imperialist 
war has shown the complete bankruptcy of bourgeois democracy.’’™ 

Communist doctrine and practice concerning democracy as an internal 
policy for the Soviet Union after the Revolution represents the interplay 
of two aspects of Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist theory with the actual facts of 
political and economic tensions in the USSR. We have already noted that 
one aspect of Marxist-Leninist theory prior to the Revolution was that 
democracy would be more free and representative in the Socialist than in 
the bourgeois states. A second aspect of this doctrine is its negative evalu- 
ation of free speech, the free interplay of ideas, civil liberties, and the like. 
Marx, Lenin, and Stalin follow a single tradition of vitriolic and savage 
attacks on theoretical and political opponents, even though Lenin oecasion- 
ally admitted past errors. Stalin was one of the early users, if not the 
eoiner, of the term, ‘‘rotten liberalism,’’ which he applied to an editor’s 
action in 1931 in permitting a discussion of certain of Lenin’s and Trotsky’s 
policies before the 1917 Revolution.* 

Yet Stalin could claim that the new Constitution of 1936 represented 
the ‘‘victory in the USSR of full and thoroughly consistent democracy.’’** 
The claim is based partly on a definition and interpretation of democracy 
that is quite different from that current in the United States and Great 
Britain, if indeed one could find a universally acceptable definition in these 
two countries. The Soviet definition likewise stresses personal freedom, 
but does so in terms of guarantees of employment, economic security, and 
the elimination of the ‘‘exploitation of man by man.’’*’ Stalin explains 
the apparent unanimity of political opinion in the USSR and the absence 
of competing political parties, the usual feature of other democratic states, 
as due to the fact that parties in such countries represent hostile social 
classes, which have been eliminated in the USSR." 

It is obvious from the purges, which struck most heavily just after the 
promulgation of the new constitution, that this last explanation does not 

33 Stalin, “Order of the Day,’ May 1, 1942, in a collection of his wartime 
speeches, The War of National Liberation (New York, 1942), 52. 

34Y. Oumansky, Basic Rights and Obligations of Citizens of the USSR 
(Moscow, 1940), 5. In Russian. 

35 Stalin, “Some Questions Concerning the History of Bolshevism, Letter to the 
Editors of Proletarskaya Revolyutsia,”’ Problems of Leninism, 388-400. 

36 Stalin, “On the Draft Constitution of the USSR,” Report delivered at the 
extraordinary Eighth Congress of Soviets of the USSR, November 26, 1936, op. 
cit., 589. 

37 Tbid., 572-573; Oumansky, op. cit., 1 and passim. 38 Stalin, op. cit., 579. 
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accord eompletely with the facts, and that hostility, even if not based on 
tensions between social classes, still existed. On other aspects of the general 
practice of Soviet democracy one finds that while the masses are not free 
to participate in the formulation of national policy, they are encouraged to 
criticize its actual execution. Similarly, although nation-wide Soviet elec- 
tions are so nearly unanimous as to arouse justified suspicions that they do 
not represent the actual state of opinion, there is evidence that on local 
matters, even within the tightly disciplined Communist Party, there is a 
fairly frequent overturn of minor officials through open elections.*® 

Communist political doctrines and practices concerning nationalism have 
also changed somewhat since the Revolution, although the change is not as 
marked as many popular articles and newspaper commentators assert. In 
general, Communist theory and practice from 1917 to 1941 condemned 
ethnic prejudice, recognized and encouraged regional autonomy, at the same 
time that it kept this autonomy sharply within the limits of the patterns 
set by the general Soviet economic structure and the political interests of 
Great Russia, or the USSR, as a whole. In 1921 Stalin, reversing earlier 
precepts, stated that the demand of the border regions to secede from Russia 
must be rejected.*° On the same occasion he advocated the development of 
local national schools, national theaters, national educational institutions, 
and the raising of the cultural level of the masses of the border regions, 
much of which was later carried out in practice.‘ Six years later he warned 
that this regional cultural autonomy must not be allowed to assume the 
character of a fight against ‘‘ Moscow’’ or ‘‘against Russian culture and its 
supreme achievement—Leninism.’’*? During the purges that preceded the 
Party Congress of 1939 many of the leaders of Union Republics and smaller 
political units inhabited by national minorities were reported to have been 
shot. 

Since the war there has been a marked increase in the use of purely 
Russian patriotic symbolism, coinciding with the almost complete disap- 
pearance of Marxian revolutionary appeals. The adoption of a new anthem 
for the USSR is but one of the more striking features of this development.** 

39 W. H. Chamberlin, The Russian Enigma (New York, 1943), 151-153; N. de 
Basily, La Russie sous les Soviets_(Paris, 1938), 158; for an instance of local elec- 
tions see, “Some Results of the elections of Party organs—from materials of the 
division of leading party organs of the Central Committee of the CPSU(b),” 
Bolshevik, No. 10, May 15, 1937, p. 6. 

*° Stalin, “The Policy of the Soviet Government on the National Question in 
Russia,” in Marxism and the National and Colonial Question, 69. 

*! Ibid., 72; Sidney and Beatrice Webb, op. cit., I, 139-159. 

*? Stalin, “Extract from a Letter to Comrade Kaganovich and Other Members 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Ukraine,” op. cit., 202. 

“8 The former Internationale has been adopted as the official Communist Party 


song. 
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Along with Lenin, older Russian heroes and figures, Pushkin, Tolstoy, 
Suvorov, Dimitry Donskoi, are used by Stalin in his patriotic appeals to 
the nation.** 

At the same time that there has been an increase in Russian nationalist 
symbolism, and a revival of Pan-Slavism, shown by the formation of the 
All-Slav Committee in Moscow, there has been a careful avoidance of any 
ideological appeals that smacked of the Tsarist policy of forced Russification 
of Slavic and non-Slavie peoples. Stalin has condemned German racial 
theories, and claimed that the ‘‘Strength of the Red Army lies in the fact 
that . . . it has been brought up in the spirit of the equality of all races and 
peoples.’’** The fight of the Red Army has been presented as an effort to 
prevent the Germans from enslaving ‘‘ Russians, Ukrainians, Byelo-russians, 
Lithuanians, Letts, Estonians, Uzbeks, Tatars, Moldavians, Georgians, 
Armenians, Azerbaidjanians, and the other free peoples of the Soviet 
Union.’’** Thus the emphasis of the new nationalism, the new Pan-Slavism, 
is on the common struggle against Nazi Germany, and is free of invidious 
and ethnocentric references to other nationalities. 

A comparison between Marxist-Leninist theory prior to the Revolution 
with the same theory today shows the following items to have been dropped 
or modified: 1) The belief in a coming world-wide proletarian revolution; 
2) The belief in the simplicity of managerial functions and the lack of 
any necessity of increased economic rewards to attract managerial skill; 
3) The belief in democracy as a stepping-stone to Socialism, which has been 
replaced by a policy towards other governments and social movements more 
clearly based on the territorial interests of the USSR. During the same 
period three other important items have remained without substantial 
modification: 1) The belief in the necessity for the transfer of the means 
of production to the society as a whole; 2) The belief in the end of a 
system of social classes; 3) The belief in the desirability of cultural auton- 
omy for national minorities, provided that autonomy does not interfere 
with major Great Russian economic or political aims. 

It is also clear that the retention, modification, or abandonment of sev- 
eral items of belief can be traced to specific concrete circumstances and 

#4 An interesting sidelight is provided by the way in which the war has rehabili- 
tated the reputation of a man such as Plekhanov, an early Russian Marxist, who 
strongly opposed Lenin’s defeatist policy in the last Russo-German conflict. 
Anathematized until 1941, he was mentioned by Stalin along with Lenin, Gorky, 
Tschaikowsky, as one of the heroes of the “great Russian nation.” See The War 
of National Liberation, 29. 

*5 Stalin, “Order of the Day,” on the occasion of the twenty-fourth anniversary 
of the founding of the Red Army, February 23, 1942, op. cit., 44. 

*6 Stalin, Speech of July 3, 1941, op. cit.,13. Similar themes, though of course 
limited to Slavs, may be found in Slavyane, Russian language publication of the 
All-Slav Committee. 
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behavior, such as the disappearance of world revolutionary ideology due 
to the German attack and the USSR’s need for outside assistance, or the 
abandonment of certain equalitarian economic ideas due to the necessity 
for developing industrial discipline and efficiency. Furthermore it is sig- 
nificant that one idea, the transfer of the means of production to the society 
as a whole, was carried out in actual practice despite the necessity for a 
temporary retreat, during the NEP, and despite a high cost in human 
suffering. 

Meanwhile we must remember that changes in both Communist doctrine 
and practice have by no means come to an end, and that it is impossible 
to look upon the contemporary situation as a final product that will undergo 
no further development. 


IV 
SOME TENTATIVE THEORETICAL CONCLUSIONS 


From the point of view of general theory concerning the relationship 
between ideas and institutional behavior, the most obvious point evi- 
dent from a brief survey of Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist theory is that the 
theory was put into practice insofar as the transfer of the means of pro- 
duction to the society as a whole is concerned. This fact would make it 
appear at first glance that the réle of ideas is or can be determinative in 
producing social change. 

However, several qualifications must be noted. In the first place, Marx- 
ist-Leninist theory almost certainly would not have arisen without the 
prior conditions of the industrial revolution. In the second place, a more 
general view of the economic and cultural history of the Western world 
since the middle of the last century would show that there has been a 
universal trend toward giving the national government powers of control 
over economic processes. The trend has gone further in some countries, 
namely the totalitarian ones, than in the democratic ones, but is evident 
in all of them. Thus Marxist-Leninist theory was in line with the types 
of adjustment that were being tried in this culture area during the past 
few generations. 

This observation suggests the modification of any theory of the relation- 
ship between ideas and institutional behavior in order to take into account 
the nature of the specific idea considered. Social scientists have perhaps 
been in error in considering the problem from too general a point of view. 
The question is not whether ideas influence behavior, so much as whether 
a specific idea can influence behavior. Other well-documented cases, such 
as the vicissitudes of various Utopian societies or even the effort of the 
Catholic Church to enforce sacerdotal celibacy, show that certain ideas 
could not be put into practice, except in a limited fashion, and that adjust- 
ments and modifications, along the lines of legal fictions are necessary.*’ 

*? Henry C. Lea, History of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian Church 
(London, 1932), Chap. XXXII. 
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Another readily observable point in the history of Marxist-Leninist 
theory and practice is that readjustments in behavior and practice on several 
occasions precede readjustments in theory and doctrine. Thus it is quite 
clear that concrete behavior influences philosophical theory, and that cir- 
cumstances can produce changes in ideas. 

With these modifications in mind, the relationship between ideas and 
behavior can perhaps be stated along the following lines. As it is im- 
possible to prove any relationship from an analysis of a single case, which 
is valuable only as a check on current theories and as a means of suggesting 
modifications in them, the relationship can be put only in the terms of a 
hypothesis, subject unquestionably to considerable further checking and 
modification. 

The relationship between ideas and institutional structures and behavior 
is probably a reciprocal one. Ideas are social inventions, probably subject 
to the same limitations pointed out by Ogburn and others as applying 
chiefly to technical inventions, namely the cultural base must be present 
before a new invention can be made. In the case of any specific mechanical 
invention, such as the steam engine, a cultural base consisting of a whole 
series of prior inventions, such as the control of fire, the wheel, control of 
metals, ete., is required. This explains why inventions occur nearly simul- 
taneously in different parts of the same culture area. The same principle 
evidently applies to ideas. Not only is a whole series of technological in- 
ventions necessary before an idea such as Marxism is possible, but also a 
series of ideas has to win currency in advance of an intellectual invention. 
It is well known that Marx did not make up his theories out of whole cloth, 
but that he modified the ideas of previous writers and added new points 
of his own. 

A feature of this reciprocal relation between ideas and institutional 
structures or behavior is the observable fact of a considerable mortality 
among ideas. This mortality is paralleled in the field of technological 
inventions, for which a given society may have no use at the time they 
are invented, as in the case of Leonardo da Vinci, or which may be super- 
seded by inventions that are better adapted to the purposes set by the society. 
The bow and arrow, the electric automobile and the sailing vessel, are 
familiar examples of this process in the technological field. Sometimes the 
techniques disappear entirely, as in the case of certain ‘‘lost arts.’’ In 
the case of ideas we have seen how certain features of Marxism-Leninism, 
such as equality of wages, have tended to disappear from current doctrine 
because they were not adapted to a specific situation. 

At the same time it is evident that after an idea has been invented, it 
influences the behavior of those who adopt it, since new behavior and new 
adjustments to concrete circumstances are made by these individuals within 
the framework of the idea. Thus Stalin and his followers carried out the 
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industrialization of Russia on a collectivist basis instead of on a capitalist 
one, which had already begun to make some headway before the Revolution. 
A degree of flexibility is given in carrying out these adjustments by the 
power of behavior to modify ideology, and through devices such as legal 
fictions. But it seems likely that this flexibility has definite limits. The 
limitations are not necessarily due to any psychological factors, but may be 
due to the fact that each change in doctrine and each readjustment in 
practice leaves a residue of unsatisfied and unreconciled individuals.** 

If this interpretation of the connection between ideas and institutional 
behavior is valid, or indeed if there is any regularly observable connection 
between symbol output and behavior, the behaviorists who wish to disregard 
ideas altogether are depriving themselves of a potentially useful tool of 
prediction and analysis. 

To be successful, predictions of the future behavior of a given social 
group would probably have to take into account the following factors: a 
knowledge of the group’s ideology, which would have to be combined with 
information concerning the group’s social composition and consequent in- 
terests or combination of interests, knowledge of its past behavior, and most 
difficult of all, knowledge of the general cultural and social situation in 
which the group will have to function. In the present state of the social 
sciences it is extremely difficult to make more than crude estimates of these 
factors. In particular, the weighting and the significance of each of the 
different factors is difficult to ascertain in the absence of strict experimental 
controls. One cannot put the Roman Empire in a test tube, add a little 
Christianity, and watch whether it declines and falls. Furthermore, history 
is an inadequate laboratory notebook. But there appears to be at least 
a considerable probability that ideas determine reactions to events, and are 
in turn modified by them. That such hypotheses are of more than aca- 
demic interest, and that on their verification or disproof depends intelligent 
human adjustment to the world around us, needs no repetition here. 

Washington, D. C. 

*8 As some acute observers have pointed out, this fact played a rdéle in the 

purges that followed the adoption of the Constitution. 

















BOOK REVIEW 
FICINO’S PLACE IN INTELLECTUAL HISTORY 


By Ernst CASSIRER 


THe Puimosopuy or Marsitio Ficino. By Paul O. Kristeller. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. 441. 


I 


A comprehensive study of the philosophy of Ficino has long been a 
desideratum. Every student of the thought of the Italian Renaissance has 
felt the want of such a work. To be sure, we have had books dealing with 
Ficino’s life, his personality, his influence upon the culture of the Renais- 
sance. Interest even in his philosophy has been steadily increasing during 
recent decades. On the other hand there are not a few authors who deny 
that the work of Ficino has any specifically philosophical merit or interest. 
They can find in it no new or original element of thought. *The opinion is 
still widespread that the philosophy of the Renaissance was a mere eclecti- 
cism—a mixture of the most diverse and incompatible doctrines borrowed 
from various sources.* I have tried to refute this traditional view in a study 
of Pico della Mirandola published in this Journal.’ As to Ficino, we cannot 
do full justice to his work so long as we continue to see in him only the 
founder of the Platonic Academy of Florence and the translator and com- 
mentator of Plato and Plotinus. The more carefully we study his philos- 
ophy the more it becomes evident that he was a genuine thinker. It is true 
that he never intended to break away from the general philosophical tradi- 
tion—the tradition of classical antiquity and the Middle Ages. But, on the 
other hand, he does not simply repeat or reproduce the ideas of previous 
thinkers; he poses his own questions and gives his own answers. 

In dealing with the culture of the Renaissance we find ourselves con- 
fronted at the very outset by a methodological dilemma. We must pick 
our way between Scylla and Charybdis, between a certain dogmatism and 
an exaggerated scepticism. There are still many scholars who maintain 
and defend the thesis of Burckhardt. They see in the Italian Renaissance 
the cradle of the modern spirit, a real rebirth, a ‘‘discovery of man and 
nature.’’ Opposed to them we find the strict ‘‘medievalists’’ who declare 
that the so-called Renaissance is a mere ‘“‘ flatus vocis’’—an empty name to 
which there corresponds no historical reality. Both views have been de- 
fended with good arguments.?, But what we learn from this discussion is 

“Giovanni Pico della Mirandola. A study in the History of Renaissance 
Ideas,” this Journal, III (April and June 1942), 123-144 and 319-346. 

2 See the discussion in this Journal, “Originality and Continuity of the Re- 
naissance,” by Dana B. Durand, Hans Baron, Ernst Cassirer, Francis R. Johnson, 
Paul O. Kristeller, Dean P. Lockwood, Lynn Thorndike. IV (Jan. 1943), 1-74. 
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only the fact that the period of the Quattrocento and Cinquecento is too 
subtle and too complicated a phenomenon to be described by any simple term 
or abstract formula. Ali such formulae are bound to fail. When we come 
to the real question, when we begin to deal with any special problem or 
any individual thinker, we must forget them. They turn out to be inade- 
quate and misleading. In every particular investigation the question must 
be raised anew and answered independently. 

In his book on Ficino,Kristeller has acted upon this principle. He makes 
no attempt to give a ‘‘definition’’ of the Renaissance. Nor does he begin 
by describing Ficino’s philosophy and his tendency of thought in general 
terms. Kristeller’s approach to the problem is strictly historical. He does 
not propose to judge and criticize his author, but to understand and in- 
terpret him. Of course, he cannot refrain from critical comments; but these 
comments are meant only to clarify Ficino’s ideas, not to correct them. 
Kristeller displays the work of Ficino in its complex structure and in all 
its ramifications. He has no predilection for special parts of Ficino’s 
philosophy. He undertakes a searching analysis of the whole system—of 
Ficino’s ontology, of his psychology and his philosophy of religion. The 
historical motives that contributed to the formation. of Ficino’s thought 
are carefully balanced against each other. In Kristeller’s description 
Ficino does not appear as a mere Platonist. All the other elements of his 
thought—the Aristotelian, the Neo-Platonic, the Augustinian strands—are 
clearly revealed. On the other hand Kristeller is strongly opposed to the 
view that Ficino’s doctrine is to be regarded as a mere ‘‘syncretism.’’ 
**Even when the old ideas recur apparently unchanged,’’ says Kristeller, 
“*they are not just mechanically repeated, but are recreated on the basis of 
a fresh and original conviction and in terms supplied by a new intellectual 
content’’ (p. 3). 

To set forth this ‘‘new intellectual content”’ is the principal aim of 
Kristeller’s book. For this purpose he has to begin by organizing the scat- 
tered and seemingly unrelated ingredients of Ficino’s philosophy around 
a common intellectual center. As to where we are to seek this center there 
seems no possible doubt. Ficino himself has indicated it in the very title of 
his principal work: Theologia Platonica sive de Immortalitate animorum. 
But Kristeller is not satisfied with this answer. ‘‘Why does the immortality 
of the soul,’’ he asks, ‘‘a problem recurring frequently in the history of 
philosophy as one among many metaphysical problems, become for Ficino 
the central problem, and why does it oceupy a more important place in his 
system than it does in the thought of any other thinker before or after 
him? This question has never been raised by Ficino’s interpreters, at least 
in this form. But the answer seems basic for any real understanding of his 


philosophy’”’ (p. 346). 
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Kristeller’s answer is given in one of the most interesting and important 
chapters of his book, the one dealing with ‘‘ Internal Experience.’’ If we are 
to understand Ficino’s metaphysics in terms of its living center, he declares, 
we must start from the phenomenon of ‘‘internal consciousness.’’ Here we 
find the real clue to Ficino’s philosophy—the fundamental fact and prin- 
ciple on which all his special doctrines depend. Ficino’s conception of the 
act of contemplation is the crucial point in his theory of God, in his theory 
of Being and Thought, in his theory of the human soul, in his theory of 
morals, art, religion. Any historical or systematic interpretation of Ficino’s 
philosophy must be directed toward this problem. The ideas of Soul and of 
God are the two foci of Ficino’s metaphysics. But these ideas are nothing 
but the subject and object of contemplation—transformed into substances. 
They are the two aspects of inner or spiritual consciousness, developed and 
made independent. 

If we accept this starting-point of Kristeller’s interpretation—and to 
my mind he has proved his point by conclusive arguments—we have won a 
new perspective, a vantage-point from which we may see the whole of 
Ficino’s system in a clearer light. Many questions that were highly contro- 
versial can now be answered in a better and more satisfactory way. This 
holds just as much for the historical background of his philosophy as for its 
systematic implications. If we judge Ficino’s understanding of Plato and 
Platonism by our own modern and critical standards we are necessarily 
disappointed. In his treatment all power of discrimination and all sense 
of proportion seem lacking. He speaks of Plato and Plotinus, of Porphyry 
and Proclus, of Dionysius the Areopagite as if they were all of the same 
mind. It would, however, be a mistake to assume that this identification is 
a mere confusion. For our much more comprehensive knowledge of the 
historical facts and motives it is impossible to overlook or neglect the dif- 
ferences between Platonism, Neo-Platonism and Augustinianism. Yet in 
spite of these differences Ficino could find in all these theories a common 
basis. 

As to the general réle they ascribe to the act of contemplation Plato, 
Plotinus and Augustine are in complete agreement. To all of them this act 
is the gateway to the intelligible world. The form of contemplation, of 
course, is not the same in the three systems. Plato speaks as a dialectician, 
Plotinus as a mystic, Augustine as a Christian thinker. Plato describes the 
release of the human soul as a continuous process of ‘thought, that begins 
with mathematics, proceeds to astronomy and ends in ethics. Plotinus 
accepts all the presuppositions of the Platonic theory. But according to 
him the end cannot be reached by a slow and methodical progress. The 
soul must break its fetters by a sudden ecstasy. We must in the end pass 
beyond the limits of science and knowledge; we must arrive at a mystical 
vision in which all differences are overcome and extinguished. By this 
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ecstatic act the soul, liberated not only from the body but from the realm 
of finite form, returns to the true source of all being and all wisdom. She 
lives out a higher life and experiences a union with the divinity.’ This is 
not mere contemplation; it is rather a simplification and identificaton 
(&rdwors xal &wors ).* All this is maintained in Augustine’s theory of knowl- 
edge. But in his version every act of human knowledge, even of mathemat- 
ical and discursive knowledge, is based upon an act of divine grace. God 
alone is ‘‘ pater intelligibilis lucis’’ and ‘‘ pater . . . illuminationis nostrae.’”® 
This is the Christian idea of contemplation ; it finds its clearest and classical 
expression in the Augustian conception of Christ as the common heavenly 
teacher of mankind.® 

In Ficino’s theory all these elements—the Platonic, the Neo-Platonic, 
and the Augustinian—are fused. But on this very point he proves to be 
not only the heir of the classical and medieval tradition, but also an inde- 
pendent thinker. He eliminates all those ideas that are not congenial to 
his own frame of thought and to his ideal of the speculative and religious 
life. This process of ‘‘unconscious criticism’’ is very clear in Kristeller’s 
exposition. By concentrating upon Ficino’s theory of contemplation Kris- 
teller is able to clarify many questions that have hitherto remained highly 
controversial. In his book on the philosophy of Ficino (1923) Saitta empha- 
sized the ‘‘immanentistic’’ aspects of Ficino’s doctrine. But to every 
reader of the Theologia Platonica it must be clear that it is very hard to 
find any ‘‘immanentism’’ in Ficino’s system. On every page we find the 
strongest proofs of a strict and uncompromising ‘‘transcendentalism.’’ 
He had no intention of proclaiming a ‘‘this-worldly’’ philosophy. ‘‘A great 
thing thou art, o Soul,’’ he says, ‘‘if small things do not fill thee. 
Hence seek thyself outside the world. . . . So thou wilt return to 
largeness.’”’ 

On the other hand, there is one element in the Neo-Platonic &wots and 
&xdwors that Ficino could not accept, not at least without critical reserva- 
tion. The soul may and must, indeed, transcend the world, but she cannot 
transcend herself. The level of contemplation is not surpassed, even in the 
highest act of consciousness. ‘‘For Plotinus there is in each contemplative 
act the distinction between the objective substance and the consciousness 
striving inward. ... For Ficino the contemplative attitude cannot be 
transcended at all, but can only be perfected within itself. To him, there- 
fore, any reason for distinguishing between One and Mind ceases, since 
he moves entirely within the realm of what Plotinus calls Mind’’ (p. 229; 
ef. p. 249). 


3 Cf. Plotinus, Ennead. VI: 9, 11. 
* Tbid. 

> Augustine, Soliloquia I, 1, 2. 
® De magistro, ch. 11 ff. 

7 Op. om., 158; ef. Kristeller, 218. 
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This seems to me one of the most important results of Kristeller’s his- 
torical analysis. He gives us a much more ‘‘organic’’ view of Ficino’s 
philosophy than we find in other writers. Kristeller makes no attempt to 
conceal the contradictions inherent in Ficino’s doctrine. But he shows 
convincingly that in spite of all its discrepancies Ficino’s work preserves 
its systematic unity. It is centered around a few fundamental problems 
which complete and elucidate each other. 

There is, however, one point on which I cannot agree with Kristeller’s 
appreciation of Ficino’s philosophy. He is right to emphasize the vital 
importance of Ficino’s theory of contemplation; but this emphasis has led 
him to a sort of optical illusion. As regards this problem he is apt to over- 
estimate Ficino’s originality. ‘‘For Ficino,’’ he says, ‘‘human knowledge 
is not limited to empirical objects, but rises above them to the sphere of the 
incorporeal and intelligible things, there to consider divine things: Ideas. 
Here, for the first time in epistemology, we notice the influence of inner 
experience.’”* 

This seems to me a very questionable and highly exaggerated statement. 
Obviously there was no need for Ficino to discover the meaning and nature 
of ‘‘inner experience.’’ There is scarcely a single great thinker—at least 
no great religious thinker—who had not felt and spoken in the same way. 
Ficino’s urge of ‘‘inner experience’’ had found its most striking and laconic 
expression in the well-known words of Augustine: ‘‘Noverim me, noverim 
te.’”? These words could be used as a motto for Ficino’s whole epistemology 
and theory of religion. Man must have found his own center, he must know 
and understand himself before he can make any attempt to find God. This 
maxim set its stamp upon the whole philosophical and religious literature 
of the Middle Ages. Ficino was only one link in that great chain of thought 
which E. Gilson, in his Gifford Lectures on The Spirit of Medieval Philos- 
ophy, has described as ‘‘Christian Socratism.’"° ‘‘He is not wise,’’ says 
Saint Bernard, ‘‘who is not wise for himself; let everyone be the first to 
drink at his own well. Begin by considering thyself, and better still end 
with that. Thou for thyself art the first and also the last.’’ Ficino is a 
representative of this Christian theory of self-knowledge, which we can 
follow from the fourth century down to the sixteenth and seventeenth 
from Augustine to Erasmus and Pascal." 





centuries 

8 Kristeller, 238 (italics mine). [See note 47, on p. 501.] 

® Augustine, Soliloquia II, 1, 1. 

10 Cf. Gilson, op. cit., (English edition, London 1936), 209 ff. 

11 “Tt is astonishing,” says Ficino in the fourteenth book of the Theologia 
Platonica, “that whenever we are at leisure, we fall into grief like exiles, though 
we do not know, or certainly do not think of, the cause of our grief. Thus it has 
come about that man cannot live alone. For we think that we can expel our hidden 
and continual grief through the meeting of others and through a manifold variety 
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On the other hand, there was one feature of the Platonic Academy of 
Florence that was really ‘‘modern,’’ that had no parallel and no equivalent 
in medieval thought. We must here make a sharp distinction between 
Ficino as an individual thinker and the influence of the Platonic Academy. 
In a sense the latter extended much farther than Ficino’s own philosophical 
doctrines. What the Platonic Academy created was a new atmosphere of 
philosophical and literary life. This proved more important and more 
decisive for the development of the modern spirit than any work done by 
the founders and the members of the Academy. That work soon became 
antiquated ; but the atmosphere persisted. If the only merit of Ficino had 
been his renewal of Platonic doctrines, the value of his efforts would, indeed, 
be very dubious. Three years ago there was published an important study 
of Plato’s Theology by Friedrich Solmsen.'* If we compare this work with 
Ficino’s Theologia Platonica we find scarcely any point of contact between 
our modern conception of Plato’s philosophy and Ficino’s interpretation. 
It is characteristic that the very name of Ficino is not mentioned in 
Solmsen’s book. 

But even if all the results of the Platonic Academy have been forgotten, 
the idea of the Academy still survives. Here was no corporation of scholars 
or clerics obliged to fulfill certain official duties and bound to maintain a 
fixed tradition. The Academy was a circle of friends who freely discussed 
their philosophical problems. Even between the two leaders, Ficino and 
Pico della Mirandola, there was never complete agreement; they differed 
on many significant points. What was of prime importance in the work of 
the Platonic Academy was not so much the particular doctrines developed 
by individual thinkers. These doctrines still contain many conventional! 
features. It was rather a new tendency of thought, a new spirit of free 
inquiry. This was, indeed, a ‘‘Renaissance,’’ a rebirth of Platonism. For 
in his Academy Plato had furnished the first great example of an entirely 
free organization of philosophical and scientific thought.’* The Italian 
universities of the fifteenth century were not able to live up to this classical 


of pleasures. But we are only too deceived. For in the midst of the plays of 
pleasure we sigh at times, and when the plays are over we depart ever more sor- 
rowful.” (Op. om., 316; Kristeller, 208.) In reading these lines we are under 
the impression that they are taken from a well-known chapter of Pascal’s Pensées. 
We need not, however, assume that Pascal was under the influence of Ficino. 
Pascal was no great reader, and it is highly improbable that he ever found the 
leisure to study a work like the Theologia Platonica. The striking resemblance 
between Ficino’s and Pascal’s thought, and even between their style, must in my 
opinion, be accounted for by going back to their common source, Augustine. 

12 Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1942. 

18 See H. Usener, Die Organisation der wissenschaftlichen Arbeit in der Plato- 


nischen Akademie (Kleine Schriften (Leipzig, 1912] Vol. 3). 
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model. Among the professors of these universities there were great philo- 
sophical teachers, scholars like Pietro Pomponazzi, men of great sagacity 
and penetration and of independent judgment. But even these men were 
still bound with the heavy chains of an old and time-honored tradition. 
In spite of all their efforts they could not break away from this tradition; 
they could not contradict the great authorities of Aristotle or Averroes. 

Personally Ficino was no ‘‘free thinker.’’ He did not defend, he did not 
even conceive the ideal of the ‘‘autonomy of reason’’ or of a secular philos- 
ophy. He never went beyond the limits of a ‘‘philosophia pia.’’ ‘Ego 
certe malo divine credere,’’ he wrote in one of his letters, ‘‘quam humane 
scire.’"* In this respect his philosophy was much nearer to Augustine’s 
than to Plato’s. The deeper reason for this attitude was that in Ficino one 
factor was still missing. In his work we find no independent study of 
Nature. <A philosophy of nature, in the sense in which one was later devel-\ 
oped by the thinkers of the Renaissance—by Cardano, Telesio, Patrizzi, 
Giordano Bruno—was unknown to Ficino. He always insisted that physics 
and cosmology cannot be put on the same level as ontology and metaphysics. / 
In the hierarchy of knowledge physics must be content with a subordinate 
place. It is true that in Ficino we find no ascetic attitude, no contempt for 
nature. But his interest in nature is aesthetic, not theoretical or scientific. [ 
The value he ascribes to nature depends upon its beauty. This aspect of 
. Ficino’s work became one of the great stimuli toward the new conception 
of art that developed in the first centuries of the Renaissance.’** But an 
apotheosis of nature, a ‘‘pantheism’’ of any kind, was impossible in his 
system. Augustine’s words: ‘‘Deum et animam scire cupio. Nihilne plus? 
Nihil omnino,’’** might still be used as a motto for his Theologia Platonica. 

Yet in spite of this close relationship there remains one point on which 
the difference between the religious views of Augustine and Ficino is clear 
and unmistakable—and it is a point of crucial importance. Augustine was 
not only the author of the City of God, the founder of a Christian meta- 
physics and of a Christian philosophy of history. His aim was not only 
speculative but also practical—and the more he proceeded in his work the 
more the latter aim prevailed over the former. He had to organize the 
Christian faith and give it a firm dogmatic shape. Throughout his whole 
life he was engaged in this struggle. He had to attack and refute all those 
heterodox views that were endangering the unity of the Church; he had to 
fight against the Pelagians, the Donatists and other heretics. In this contest 
he was relentless and uncompromising. ‘‘I believe in any articles only on 

14 See E. Cassirer, Individuum und Kosmos in der Philosophie der Renaissance 
(Studien der Bibliothek Warburg, X [Leipzig-Berlin, 1927]), 65. 

15 For further details see E. Cassirer, op. cit., 67 ff. 

16 Augustine, Soliloquia I, eap. 7. 
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the Church’s authority,’’ he said in his polemic against the Manicheans; 
**may I believe in the Gospel itself merely on the same ground.’’"’ 

Such an identification of the Christian religion with the Catholic church 
was no longer possible or tenable for a philosopher of the Renaissance. The 
need for a reform of the Church was generally felt. Ficino’s ‘‘ pia philo- 
sophia’’ could not be founded on the same arguments and could not consist 
in the same implicit faith as the religion of Augustine. Ficino’s idea of 
‘‘eatholicity’’ was far different from Augustine’s. He strove for a uni- 
versal religion, not for a universal church. Everyone who worshiped and 
loved God was weleome. There were no heretics in this new religion. For 
what is essential in the religious life is not any dogmatic formula. Accord- 
ing to Ficino the difference between formulae, between external signs and 
symbols, does not endanger the unity of faith; on the contrary, it confirms 
this unity. This was the common conviction of the religious thinkers of 
the Renaissance. We find it—almost in the same terms—in Nicholas of 
Cusa’s De pace fidet, in Ficino’s De christiana religione, in Pico della 
Mirandola’s defense of the libertas credendi.** ‘‘Una veritas in variis 
signis varie resplendeat.’’ Every religion must be at the same time divine 
and human. It is divine in its origin; but it is human in its expression. 
The variety of these expressions cannot be suppressed, and ought not to be 
suppressed; for it is part and parcel of human nature. God himself 
graciously receives this variety and takes delight in the multifariousness 


’ 


of creeds.’® 

Kristeller speaks of the ‘‘natural religion’’ of Ficino (p. 318); but we 
should perhaps better avoid a term that is open to much misunderstanding. 
In the system of Ficino there is no room for that type of ‘‘natural religion’’ 
that was developed and defended by later thinkers, by the philosophers of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Herbert of Cherbury and his 
followers, the English and French Deists, distinguished natural from re- 
vealed religion ; Kant spoke of a religion ‘‘ within the limits of mere reason.’’ 
Both views were impossible for Ficino. For him every religion is revealed ; 
for it is always based upon a supernatural act, an act of divine Providence. 

But in comparison with the Middle Ages this revelation is understood 
in a new and much broader sense. It is no longer regarded as a particular 
historical event bound up with a special place and moment. The whole his- 
tory of religion and philosophy is a continuous stream of divine inspiration. 
Six theologians, Hermes Trismegistus, Orpheus, Aglaophemus, Pythagoras, 

17“Eeo vero evangelio non crederem nisi me catholicae ecclesiae commoveret 


’ 


auctoritas.” Contra Manichaeos, cap. 5. 


18 See my article on Pico in this Journal, III, 335. 

1° “Forsitan vero varietas hujus modi, ordinante Deo, decorem quendam parit 
in universo mirabilem. Regi maximo magis curae est revera honorari, quam aut 
his aut illis gestibus honorari.” Ficino, De christiana religione, cap. 4. 
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Philolaus, Plato, ‘‘in wonderful order,’’ formed a unique and coherent 
succession in ancient theology.2° Thus the principle, Extra ecclesiam nulla 
salus, is abandoned. But this does not mean a secularization or ‘‘ paganiza- 
tion’’ of the Christian religion; it means, on the contrary, a Christianization 
of paganism. Not a single moment in history, but the historical process in 
its entirety, is the true revelation of God. Without this continuous revela- 
tion man would be more miserable than any animal. But it is not right that 
the human race, which draws close to God, should be forever unhappier 
than the animals and deprived of such worship and far removed from God.”? 
This is the paz fidet, the pax philosophica, and the pax christiana as under- 
stood by the religious thinkers of the fifteenth century—by Nicholas of Cusa, 
by Ficino and Pico della Mirandola. 

This leads to a further question eagerly discussed by the students of 
Ficino but hitherto without any clear and definite answer. Almost all his- 
torians of philosophy agree that Ficino’s teaching is a ‘‘ mystical doctrine.’’*? 
But the term ‘‘mysticism’’ is vague and ambiguous. We speak of the 
mysticism of Plato and Plotinus, of Saint Augustine and Eckhardt, of 
Spinoza and Jacob Boehme. Obviously all these phenomena are widely 
different from and even incompatible with each other. Here too the best 
way to arrive at a clear insight into the character of Ficino’s mysticism is 
perhaps an historical approach. Throughout the whole Middle Ages we 
find a sharp conflict between mystical and ‘‘dialectical’’ thought. There 
was a permanent struggle between these two interpretations of the Christian 
faith. The mystics insisted that the mysteries of faith are impenetrable to 
human reason; the dialecticians declared that a rational explanation of 
these mysteries, once they have been revealed to us, is not only possible, but 
is imposed upon man as a fundamental religious duty. 

**Sieut rectus ordo exigit,’’ says Anselm of Canterbury, ‘‘ut profunda 
Christianae fidei credamus, priusquam ea praesumamus ratione discutere; 
ita negligentia mihi videtur si, postquam confirmati sumus in fide, non 
studemus quod credimus intelligere.’’*** The famous ontological argu- 
ment, as it appears in Anselm’s Proslogium, is followed by a prayer in which 
Anselm thanks God that by a special act of his grace God has made him 
understand what he formerly could only believe.2* But all these logical 

20 Op. om., 1836; Kristeller, 25 f. 

21 Preface to Della religione cristiana; Kristeller, 344. 

22 See, for instance, W. Dress, Die Mystik des Marsilio Ficino (Berlin-Leipzig 
1929). 

228 Cur Deus Homo, I, 2; Patrologia Latina v. 158, col. 362. 

23 “Gratias tibi, bone Domine, gratias tibi; quia quod prius eredidi, te donante, 
jam sic intelligo, te illuminante; ut si te esse nolim credere, non possim non intelli- 
gere.” Anselm, Proslogium, Cap. IV; Patrologia Latina, ed. Migne, Vol. 158, col. 
229. 
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and dialectical efforts are declared null and void by the mystical adversaries 
of Anselm and Abelard. They see in them nothing but a falsification and 
degradation of Christian faith. It is an unpardonable pride in man, says 
Bernard of Clairvaux, to think that by his own powers he can find an ap- 
proach to God.* In the twelfth century this view prevailed; in 1140 the 
doctrine of Abelard was condemned by the Church and declared to be 
heretical.”® 

The thinkers of the Renaissance were still confronted by the same 
dilemma. They had to trace their path between these two different types 
of religious thought and feeling. But they had found a new approach to 
the problem. In his treatise De docta ignorantia (1444) Nicholas of Cusa 
had proclaimed his theory of the ‘‘coincidentia oppositorum.’’ In the light 
of this theory the question assumes a new form. Reason and Faith are 
opposites ; but these opposites do not exclude each other. To find the unity 
of opposites is the highest aim of philosophy. Dialectical thought is not 
detrimental or inimical to religion; it is, on the contrary, an indispensable 
element of a contemplative, that is, of a true religious life. 

There remains a sharp difference between logic and theology. We cannot 
find the gateway to the intellectual world by syllogisms. If there were no 
other way than the way of Aristotle—of a logic based upon the principle 
of identity and contradiction—the gulf between philosophy and religion 
would, indeed, be insuperable. But we must not confuse speculative thought 
with discursive thought. Speculative thought is by no means ‘‘irrational,’’ 
but it is more than rational. According to Nicholas of Cusa there are differ- 
ent types of theology: a positive and a negative, a disjunctive and a copu- 
lative type. The last is the highest of all; for it contains and connects all 
the others.** Ficino’s Theologia Platonica belongs to this type: its highest 
aim is to develop a theologia copulativa that will allow philosophical and 
religious thought to reconcile all oppositions.”’ 

24“Petrus Abaelardus Christianae fidei meritum evacuare nititur dum totum 
quod Deus est, humana ratione arbitratur se posse comprehendere.” Bernard de 
Clairvaux, Epistola 191, Patrologia Latina, ed. Migne, vol. 182, 357.—For all details 
see E. Gilson, The Mystical Theology of Saint Bernard (New York, 1940) Chapter 
III, 60 ff. 

25 Cf. Axel Hjelm, Den helige Bernhard och Abaelard (Upsala, 1898). 

26 Nicolaus Cusanus, De filiatione Dei, Opera (1514), fol. 125. 

27T avail myself of this opportunity to revise a former statement made in my 
Individuum und Kosmos in der Philosophie der Renaissance (1927). In the second 
chapter I tried to show that Nicholas of Cusa’s philosophy exerted a strong influ- 
ence on the general development of Italian thought in the Quattrocento. I still 
think this to be highly probable, but I should perhaps have spoken with more 
caution. I quite agree that, on the strength of new historical evidence, we cannot 
give a direct and definite proof of this thesis. It is possible that Ficino conceived 
his general theory independently of Nicolas of Cusa. In this case the close rela- 
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All this is not only contained in Ficino’s thought. We see its necessity 
as soon as we connect it with his theory of contemplation, which, as Kris- 
teller has shown, is the keystone of his whole doctrine. Contemplation, as 
Ficino understands and interprets it, is an act that is neither merely ‘‘log- 
ical’’ nor merely ‘‘mystical’’; it is rather a synthesis, a coincidentia, of these 
two attitudes. We may speak of Ficino as a mystic; but he is no longer a 
mystic in the sense of Bernard of Clairvaux; he is by no means an anti- 
dialectician. An adversary of dialectic thought would never have written 
the Theologia Platonica—he would not have made such a tremendous effort 
to demonstate the immortality of the soul and other fundamental truths of 
the Christian religion. From the point of view of the medieval mystics 
such efforts were not only unnecessary, but highly dangerous. Neither 
Ficino nor any other thinker of the Renaissance could accept the thesis 
which Peter Damiani had defended in his treatise De sancta simplicitate.** 
To them is was impossible to think or speak of philosophy as an ancilla 
theologiae.*®” An attitude of passive obedience, of complete submission to 
an external authority, was no longer intelligible to the religious thinkers 
of the Renaissance. Religion is based upon contemplation; and contempla- 
tion is always a free act of the human soul. 


II 


One of the most interesting and provocative chapters in Kristeller’s 
book deals with the metaphors of Ficino. This is a point that, so far as I 
know, has not been adequately treated by any former writer. Ficino likes 
to illustrate his ideas by characteristic similes. These similes are very 
striking; they impress themselves upon the mind of his reader. But, 
as Kristeller points out, these metaphors have by no means a mere rhetorical 
value. They are not meant as sheer literary adornment. They have a 
philosophical purport and significance, for they are closely connected with 
Ficino’s ontology. ‘‘In Ficino’s choice of images,’’ says Kristeller, ‘‘there 
is a strange mixture of rigidity and delicacy that is quite distinct from 
Plato’s clarity and majesty and from the lofty strain of Plotinus, but seems 
to reflect the art of his period. More important than the impression, how- 
ever, is the function of the metaphor, the relation between image and idea. 
For Plato, as well as for Plotinus, the metaphor’s primary task serves as a 





tionship between the two thinkers would be all the more important and interesting 
from the point of view of the general history of ideas. For it would show us 
the common background of the philosophy of the fifteenth century—the general 
intellectual and religious atmosphere of the Renaissance. 

28 See Patrologia Latina, ed. Migne, t. 145. 

29 For Peter Damiani’s doctrine see J. A. Endres, Petrus Damiani und die 
weltliche Wissenschaft (Beitrdége Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, 
herausgeg. von Clemens Baeumker, Band VIII, Heft 3 [Miinster 1910]). 
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means of making abstract ideas evident to intuition, and since the relation 
of the image to the idea is produced by an arbitrary act of thinking, the 
metaphor can claim validity only for thought, without stating anything 
definite about real entities. For Ficino, on the contrary, the relation of 
image to idea is not merely suggested by thinking but also corresponds to 
a real relationship existing among objects. . . . In Ficino’s metaphors there 
is evidently a new, ontological element, and underneath the external con- 
nection of concepts is hidden an internal symbolism of things’’ (pp. 93 f.). 

Kristeller gives a very clear exposition of Ficino’s theory of symbolism; 
but he makes no attempt to trace it back to its origin and to determine its 
place in the general history of ideas. As to this question I should like to 
make a few complementary remarks. Ficino’s general conception of the 
role of symbolic thought is still thoroughly medieval. It is penetrated with 
the spirit of Augustine and closely connected with the whole Augustinian 
tradition. Augustine was the first thinker who not only used symbols but 
also inquired into the principles of symbolic knowledge. He found these 
principles by going back to the Christian notion of the relation between the 
natural and the supernatural order. ‘‘Alles Vergingliche ist nur ein 
Gleichnis’’—all changing and transient things are only allegories. Every 
object in space, every event in time is charged with a spiritual meaning. 
The material world is only a reflection and a mirror of the intelligible world. 
In modern thought nature is described as a chain of causes and effects; in 
medieval thought it is conceived as a system of signs and symbols. The truth 
of nature is neither logical nor physical, but religious, that is, symbolic. All 
natural things are ‘‘vestigia’’ and ‘‘nutus,’’ traces and hints by which God 
reveals himself and attempts to lead us back to our first source. ‘‘O suavis- 
sima lux,’’ says Augustine in De libero arbitrio, ‘‘. . . non enim cessas in- 
nuere nobis quae et quanta sis, et nutus tui sunt omne creaturarum decus.’’*° 

This Augustinian theory has set its stamp upon the whole later develop- 
ment. It became a corner-stone of medieval thought. It was repeated time 
and again; and with every new step it became more and more subtle and 
elaborate. It appears, in various modifications, in all the scholastic systems, 
from the ninth up to the thirteenth century. In the doctrine of Johannes 
Scotus Eriugena the world is described as a ‘‘theophany,’’ a manifestation 
of God’s essence and will. ‘‘Omnia qua sunt, lumina sunt’’—all things are 
lights. Every visible or corporeal object is a hint and indication of some- 
thing incorporeal and intelligible.** Hence the whole material universe 
is nothing but a counterpart and duplicate of Holy Scripture. 

8° Augustine, De libero arbitrio II, 16, 43.—See ibidem II, 16, 41: “Quoquo 
enim te verteris vestigiis quibusdam quae operibus suis impressit loquitur tibi et 
te in exteriora relabentem ipsis exteriorum formis intro revocat.” 

81 “Nihil enim visibilium corporaliumque est, ut arbitror, quod non incorporale 
quid et intelligibile significet.” Johannes Scotus Eriugena, De divisione Naturae, 
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The same idea appears, more explicitly, in the scholastic systems of the 
thirteenth century. According to Bonaventura nature is not in itself divine 
but is the vestige of God. There must be some analogy between God and 
the universe he has created. This analogy appears in three different degrees 
—as shadow of God (umbra Dei), as vestige of God (vestigium Dei) and as 
image of God (imago Dei). With every new step the analogy becomes more 
and more perfect. There are various degrees of proximity and remoteness 
in the way in which creatures represent the Creator. The shadow (umbra 
Dei) is only a distant and confused representation of God, whereas the 
image is a representation which is both distinct and close. Material crea- 
tures can be shadows and vestiges, but they are not images, for they have 
not God for object; they have no idea and knowledge of God. Spiritual 
creatures alone are genuine images, because they have God as their object; 
but they are equally vestiges and shadows because they have him for cause. 
Following the trinitarian scheme introduced by Augustine that had deter- 
mined the whole form of medieval thought, Bonaventura connects the three 
degrees of symbols with the three divine persons. ‘‘Creatura mundi,’’ he 
says, ‘‘est quasi quidam liber in quo... legitur Trinitas fabricatrix.’’*? 

This medieval theory is not forgotten or abandoned in the philosophy of 
the Renaissance. It still maintains its central place; and it is often ex- 
pressed with great vigor. But the theory is modified in two directions. Both 
modifications are highly relevant and significant ; they are typical witnesses 
to the general spirit of the Renaissance. The simile that the universe is a 
book in which God has inscribed his own ideas occurs over and over again 
in the literature of the Renaissance. As late as the sixteenth century 
Campanella gave it poetical expression in one of his sonnets. 


Il mondo é il libro, dove il senno eterno 
Serisse i propri concetti, e vivo tempio 
Dove pingendo i gesti e ’] proprio esempio 
Di statue vive ornd |’ imo e ’] superno. 

Perch’ ogni spirto qui l’arte e ’] governo 
Leggere, e contemplar per non farsi empio 
Debba e dir possa: Io l’universo adempio 
Dio contemplando a tutte cose interno.** 


This is exactly the same conception found in medieval thought—in Au- 
gustine, in Scotus Eriugena, in Bonaventura. But a new feature is added, 
in accordance with the new idea of revelation that began to take form among 
the religious thinkers of the Renaissance. This revelation is no longer 
understood in a strictly ‘‘orthodox,’’ narrow and dogmatic sense. It is not 
bound up with a single book or with a fixed and unique mode of expression. 

82 For further details see E. Gilson, The Philosophy of St. Bonaventura (London 
1938), Chapter 7, pp. 204-237. 

83 Tommaso Campanella, Poesie, ed. G. Gentile (Bari, 1915), 16. 
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It admits of many interpretations—and the human mind is free to choose 
between them. For all of them will lead man to the same end, to the knowl- 
edge of God. This is the conception of the vestigia Dei we find in Ficino’s 
work. ‘‘We can enjoy the divine mind,’’ he says, ‘‘through various Ideas, 
seek it through various traces (vestigia), travel toward that goal by various 
paths. God so disposed the intellectual eyes and the tendencies of various 
Souls in different manners, in order that we may approach the different 
possessions of the manifold divine goods by different paths’’ (Op. om., 353 f. ; 
in Kristeller, p. 254). 

The other characteristic change concerns the new emphasis laid on the 
activity and spontaneity of the human mind. It is this spontaneity that 
makes the mind an image of God and in a certain sense equal to God. 
Medieval thinkers could not understand and interpret this equality in the 
same way as those of the Renaissance. There remained for them always a 
strict boundary that could not be crossed. The mere attempt to pass beyond 
it was thought to be a dangerous temptation. Even the medieval thinkers, 
especially the mystics, always extolled the greatness of the human soul. 
They declared man to be an exalted creature, capable of participating in the 
Divine. Even the fall of man could not destroy this fundamental privilege. 
Through the fall the human soul has lost its purity and its rectitude; from 
an anima recta it has become an anima curva. But the greatness of the 
human soul is not entirely affected ; it subsists after the fall. Nevertheless 
it would be an objectionable pride, an intolerable arrogance in man to speak 
and to think of himself as the image of God. He is made after the image; 
but he is not this image. The only true and adequate image is the Logos, 
the divine Word. The Word alone is a substantial and subsistent expression 
of the Father; it expresses his justice, his wisdom, his truth.** As for man, 
he stands always in a two-fold peril—either of forgetting the dignity which 
constitutes his glory, or of forgetting that its source is not in himself. In 
the first case we lose our own true glory; in the second we glorify ourselves 
on account of what is not ours. Man’s greatness consists in bearing the 
image of God. But this greatness is not due to himself; it is there only 
by way of gift.*® 

The thinkers of the Renaissance did-not attack this orthodox doctrine. 
But by changing the emphasis they gave it a new turn. They had learned 

34 |. ut hoe (verbum) imago, illa (anima) ad imaginem sit. . . . Verbum est 
veritas, est sapientia, est justitia: et haee imago. .. . Est enim imago haee justitia de 
justitia, sapientia de sapientia, veritas de veritate, quasi de lumine lumen, de Deo 
Deus. Harum rerum nihil est anima, quoniam non est imago. Est tamen earundem 
capax appetensque et inde fortassis ad imaginem.” Bernard of Clairvaux, Sermones 
in Cantica, LXXX; Patrologia latina, ed. Migne, t. 183, col. 1166 f. 

85 On this doctrine of Saint Bernard see E. Gilson, The Mystical Theology of 
Saint Bernard, Chapter II, 33 ff., 224 ff., and the hints quoted there. 
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to see human nature and human history in a fresh light. They admired and \ 

_ praised human culture as the work of man rather than as the gift of God. 
Man’s true dignity consists in his creativeness, that is, in his capacity to 
produce images that have a specifically human character. This is the great 
new theme we find, in many variations, in the philosophy of Nicholas of 
Cusa, in Ficino, in Pico’s Oration on the dignity of man. According to 
Nicholas of Cusa God alone possesses a virtus entificativa; but the human 
mind is endowed with another power not inferior to it, with a virtus assimi- 
lativa. God is the creator of the universe; but man must in a sense recreate 
it. He possesses in his mind the seeds and elements of all things. He needs 
only to develop these seeds from their implicit state into an explicit one in 
order to know and to understand the world. This theory of complicatio and 
explicatio is the keystone of Nicholas of Cusa’s theory of knowledge, and 
of his ontology and metaphysies.** It elevated human science to a new rank 
and dignity. In the mystical systems of the Middle Ages there had always 
lingered a deep distrust of human science. Bernard of Clairvaux spoke of 
it as a turpis curiositas. To learn in order to know is scandalous curiosity, 
mere self-indulgence of a mind that makes the play of its own activity its 
end. All the ‘‘dialecticians’’ and scientists he charged with this funda- 
mental error. ‘‘You will not learn to choose rightly,’’ said Saint Bernard, 
‘‘in the school of Abelard, but only in the school of St. Benedict, in the 
school of Christ.’’*’ 

In the philosophy of the Renaissance this attitude has completely 
changed. Here we feel the influence of humanism. In its origin and in its 
principal aim humanism was not a philosophical movement. Among the 
famous humanists we find no great and independent thinkers. Their inter- 
est was literary and scholarly, not philosophical. Even Petrarch still 
regarded Cicero as one of the greatest philosophical authorities. But 
humanism was nevertheless able to perform an important service in the 
development of philosophical thought. The revival of classical antiquity 
had shown that man, without any supernatural help, could build up his own 
universe, the universe of human culture. This led to a new conception of 
man; to a ‘‘philosophical anthropology’’ far different from that of the 
Middle Ages. In the cultural world, in the universe of the arts and learn- 
ing, we find definite and conclusive proof of man’s dignity and greatness. 
*‘Nostrae sunt picturae, nostrae sculpturae, nostrae sunt artes, nostrae 
scientiae, nostrae sapientiae,’’ said Gianozza Manetti in his treatise De 
dignitate et excellentia hominis.** In Pico’s Oration man is described as 
the sculptor who must bring forth his own form from the material with 

36 Cf. E. Cassirer, Das Erkenntnisproblem, 3d edition, I, 21 ff. 

37 Cf. E. Gilson, op. cit., 64 f. 

38 Cf. G. Gentile, “Il concetto dell’uomo nel rinascimento,” in Giordano Bruno 
e il pensiero del Rinascimento (Firenze, 1920), 154 ff. 
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which nature has endowed him: ‘‘tui ipsius quasi arbitrarius honorariusque 
plastes et fictor.”’ The same idea appears in Ficino’s Theologia Platonica: 
**humanae artes fabricant per se ipsas quaecumque fabricat ipsa natura, 


quasi non servi simus naturae, sed aemuli.’’*® 


III 


Every historian or philosopher who has studied Ficino knows how diffi- 
cult it is to find one’s way through the labyrinth of his opus majus, the 
Theologia Platonica. I am sure this task has been made much easier by the 
appearance of Kristeller’s book. We now possess a clear and thorough 
analysis of all parts of Ficino’s system, of his epistemology, his ontology, 
his moral and religious views. But what to me seems even more valuable 
is the way in which Kristeller has succeeded in organizing all these various 
subjects. Through concentrating upon a few central problems—upon 
Ficino’s theory of contemplation and his theory of symbolism—he has given 
us a much clearer insight into the intellectual structure of Ficino’s doctrine 
and the systematic unity of his thought. 

In his introduction Kristeller deals with Ficino’s historical position. 
He briefly describes Ficino’s relation to ancient and medieval thought; but 
he does not explicitly treat the question of his influence on later thinkers. 
This problem is of great interest; but it was beyond the scope of Kris- 
teller’s book. ‘‘Ficino,’’ he remarks, ‘‘continued to exercise a subtle and 
anonymous influence through his translations and commentaries. Everyone 
who read Plato and Plotinus in Latin absorbed, along with the ideas of these 
ancient thinkers, many ideas that actually belonged to their Renaissance 
interpreter. In this form Ficino’s influence continued at least up to the end 
of the eighteenth century. . . . Further research will doubtless throw more 
light on many of these influences, and it is this broad historical perspective 
that increases our interest in a genuine understanding of Ficino’s own 
doctrine’”’ (p. 19 f.). 

A detailed study of Ficino’s ‘‘anonymous influence’’ would indeed lead 
to important results. To my mind such a study should begin with the 
analysis of a single fundamental idea, the idea of ‘‘inner form.’’ This idea 
holds a central place in Plotinus’ philosophy. Plotinus starts from the idea 
“ of inner form in order to explain the beauty of the sensible world. ‘‘ What 
is the similitude,’’ he asks, ‘‘between the beauties of sense and the intel- 
ligible, the suprasensuous and divine beauty? After what manner are the 
two beautiful?’’ The answer is that sensible beauty is beauty ‘‘by participa- 
tion.’’ ‘‘Matter, by its nature, is ever averse from the supervening radia- 
tions of form. But whenever form accedes, it conciliates in amicable unity 
the parts which are about to compose a whole, for being itself one it is not 
wonderful that the subject of its power should tend to unity as far as the 


‘ 


39 Theologia Platonica, Lib. XIII, cap. 3; Op. om., 295. 
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nature of a compound will admit. But how can that which is inherent in 
body accord with that which is above body? Let us reply by asking how 
the architect pronounces the building beautiful by accommodating the ex- 
ternal structure to the fabric of his soul. Perhaps because the outward 
building when entirely deprived of the stones is no other than the internal 
form, divided by an external mass of matter, but indivisibly existing, though 
appearing in the many.’”’*° 

It was this definition of beauty given by Plotinus that exerted the deepest 
influence upon Augustine and his conception of the intelligible world. But 
Augustine could not accept the Neo-Platonic doctrine in its original sense. 
He had to adapt it to his own views and to reconcile it with the Christian 
dogma of creation. In Augustine’s philosophy the Platonic ideas are no 
longer independent realities that subsist in themselves and by themselves. 
They have become the thoughts of God. Hence the beauty of sensible things 
proves to be an immediate manifestation of God’s nature and essence. 
‘Whatever delights thee in bodies and allures and fascinates thy corporeal 
senses,’’ says Augustine, ‘‘partakes in number. And if you inquire into the 
origin of number you must go back to yourself, and you will find that you 
cannot approve or disapprove what you perceive by the eye or the ear, if there 
are not within yourself certain laws of beauty to which you refer in regard- 
ing what you call beautiful in the world of sense. Behold the sky and the 
earth and the ocean: all that is shining and glittering in them has a form, 
because it has number. Take away this form and this number, and it is 
reduced to nothing.’’* ‘‘Equality and unity cannot be known and appre- 
hended but by the mind itself . . . and this intelligible unity is not tumid in 
place and unstable in time.’’*? 

This theory of beauty reappears almost unchanged in Ficino’s work ;** 
and through him it was transmitted to modern philosophy. We can follow 
this intellectual process step by step. In England the work of the Pla- 
tonic Academy of Florence was continued by the Cambridge Platonists.** 
Shaftesbury, an admirer of the Cambridge Platonists, offered a theory of 
beauty that is close to Ficino’s and was, in all probability, influenced by him. 
From Shaftesbury the way leads to German literature of the classical age— 
to Winckelmann, Herder, Goethe, Wilhelm von Humboldt. The last step 
was taken in German Romanticism: in Schelling’s Bruno, in his oration: 

4° Plotinus, Ennead. I, 6, ch. 2. English translation by Thomas Taylor, An 
Essay on the Beautiful. From the Greek of Plotinus (London, 1817). 

40a Augustine, De libero arbitrio II, 16, 41 f. 

“1 Augustine, De vera religione, Cap. 30, sect. 56, English translation by M. 
Dodds (Edinburgh, 1871). 

42 Cf. Cassiter Individ. und Kosmos, 67 ff. 

*3 See my essay, Die Platonische Renaissance in England und die Schule von 
Cambridge (Studien der Bibliothek Warburg, XXIV [Berlin-Leipzig, 1932]). 
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‘*On the relation between the plastic arts and nature,’’ and in Hegel’s 


Aesthetics. Thus we have a long and almost uninterrupted tradition that 
reaches from antiquity to the Middle Ages, from the Middle Ages to the 
Renaissance, from the Renaissance to the modern world. But although we 
ean see clearly the general outlines of the problem there still remain many 
questions that are in need of further investigation. The history of the idea 
of ‘‘internal form’’ (évdov efdos) is still to be written. It would be a fasci- 
nating chapter in the general history of ideas. I hope that sooner or later 
Kristeller or another equally competent scholar will give us a book on this 
subject. 

In closing, I cannot refrain from making a supplementary remark on a 
minor point. Kristeller tries to connect Goethe’s doctrine of the ‘‘three 
religions’’—the veneration for what is above us, for what is equal to us, and 
for what is beneath us—with Ficino’s theory of the ‘‘three loves’’ as devel- 
oped in his treatise De amore. ‘‘It is by no means impossible,’’ he says, 
**that Goethe owed his inspiration to Ficino. He was not acquainted with 
Ficino’s original writings to be sure. But we know that Goethe used 
Ficino’s Latin translation in reading Plotinus, and he may have done the 
same in reading Plato. The De amore is included in all the editions of 
Ficino’s translation of Plato. We may therefore suspect that Goethe at 
least noticed the suggestive passage’’ (p. 113). This is a possible hypothesis, 
but it remains open to doubt, for there is only a very loose analogy between 
Ficino’s doctrine of the ‘‘three loves’’ and Goethe’s description of the ‘‘three 
religions.”’ 

There is, however, another point on which we find a much clearer connec- 
tion between Ficino and Goethe—a point that concerns Ficino’s funda- 
mental problem, the problem of immortality. When first studying Ficino’s 
Theologia Platonica I was surprised to find there an argument for the im- 
mortality of the human soul that recurs in a conversation of Goethe with 
Eckermann. Goethe was very suspicious of all the metaphysical proofs of 
immortality; he declared such proofs to be very weak and ineffective. 
Nevertheless, he admitted that the belief in immortality is deeply rooted in 
a fundamental instinct of human nature. ‘‘Man should believe in immor- 
tality,’’ he said, ‘‘he has a right to this belief; it corresponds to the wants 
of his nature, and he may believe in the promises of religion. To me, the 
eternal existence of my soul is proved from my idea of activity; if I work 
on incessantly till my death, nature is bound to give me another form of 
existence when the present one can no longer sustain my spirit.’’** 

The same argument appears, in a much more detailed and elaborate form, 
in Ficino’s work. With Goethe it cannot be more than a casual remark; but 
with Ficino it is a corner-stone of his whole system. For with him it is based 


*4 Goethe’s Conversations with Eckermann, February 4, 1829; (English trans- 
lation by John Oxenford, Everyman’s Library Edition), 287. 
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upon the general postulate of the thoroughgoing and indestructible teleo- 
logical structure of the universe. Kristeller has devoted a special chapter 
to the interpretation and systematic explanation of this postulate (Chapter 
X, Appetitus naturalis, p. 171 ff.). As Ficino points out, every natural 
movement is able at some time to reach its goal; and every preparation re- 
lated by nature to a form is able at some time to acquire that form. Hence 
the striving of the Soul toward God cannot be in vain, but must at some time 
reach its definite goal. And since during our earthly existence this happens 
never or only for a moment and then imperfectly, it must be realized in a 
future life. Hence the survival of the Soul after death is necessary.*® Curi- 
ously enough, the strength of this argument is not destroyed by Kant’s 
criticism of the ‘‘Paralogisms of Pure Reason.’’ In a modified form the 
argument still appears in Kant’s own philosophy, in the chapter on the 
immortality of the soul as a postulate of pure practical reason.*® It may 
be that in this famous chapter we must see one more example of that ‘‘subtle 
and anonymous influence’’ which Ficino’s work continued to exert upon the 
development of modern philosophy up to the end of the eighteenth century. 

*° Cf. Kristeller, 340. 

*6 Kritik der praktischen Vernunft, Ges. Werke ed. E. Cassirer, V, 132 ff. 

47 The criticism of Kristeller on p. 487 is based on an unfortunate typographical 
error. The printers omitted “Ficino’s” before “epistemology.” Had it been 
possible, this fact would have been called to Cassirer’s attention. (J. H. R., ed.) 
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